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» Shaving 
S stick 


Williams’ Shaving 
Soap is absolutely 
necessary for a clean, 
comfortable shave. It 
gives abundant lather 
to soften the toughest 
beard; the lather is 
soothing and antisep- 
tic; it lasts longest and 
prevents the smarting 
and irritation of the 
face, the bane of most 
shaving soaps. 








Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shav- 
ing Cakes sold everywhere. 

Send 4centsin stamps fora Williams’ 
Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury 
Shaving Soap (trial size); enough for 
50 shaves, 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Department A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

London . Paris Berlin Sydney 
Ask your wife to try Williams’ Jersey } 

Cream Toilet Soap. As one person ta we 
said: “If Williams makes it, it must eet 5 | 
be good.”’ NS 
































METAL ACTION 


PIANO PLAYER 





s€ECILIAN | 














You know that wood is always affected 
by atmospheric and climatic changes. 


On this account, piano players of all kinds 
have sooner or later given trouble to their 
owners, because heretofore all actions have 
been built of wood. 


Damp weather, hot weather, starting the 
furnace, or any one of half a dozen changes 
THE NEW METAL ACTION _]] has caused a swelling or a shrinkage in the 
wood, and presently a leak made repairs 
necessary. 

Ask any owner if he has not had trouble 
with his Piano Player. 

The Metal Action of the Cecilian Piano 
Player does away with all trouble of this 
sort. 








The “primary” valves and pneumatics, 
the “secondary” valves and pneumatics, and 
the “wind chest,” formerly constructed of 
wood and leather, are now made of steel, 
brass and phosphor bronze, which are not affected by climatic or 
atmospheric changes. The Metal Action practically does away with 
the necessity of repairs, and is the greatest improvement ever made in 

piano player construction. 






















The Cecilian is the only player built with a metal action, and can be 
had in Cabinet form, which can be attached to any piano, or it can 
be had built into the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano or the Farrand-Cecilian 
Piano. Booklet fully describing this marvelous improvement will be 
sent free on application to 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 
Paris, France DETROIT, MICH. London, Eng. 



































$60 


Summer Excursion Rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, (From Chicago $75), June i to Sept., 15, 
1906 to the Pacific Northwest and the 


Puget Sound Country 


This very low rate places within reach of all, an outing on the 
\ Shores of the “Mediterranean of America," at the summer resorts 
‘and in the beautiful North Coast cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
and Portland, or in any of a thousand delightful places in the great 
mountain ranges. It’s a country you should Know. No more 
pleasurable trip in all America, with the side trip, en route, 





TO 


i chame National Park 


Via the 


Gardiner Gateway 


A region of crowning scenic glories---""Wonderland of the World.” 
If you will send a post card to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., you will receive a folder giving full infor- 
mation by return mail. ‘“‘Wonderland 1906,"’ six cents. For full 
| information about rates and trains write 








Northern Pacific Railway 


**Direct to the North Pacific Coast Country”’ 
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Fried Bacon 
Have Bacon cold and 
sliced very thin. Pan 
should be hot so. Bacon 
will cook quickly and 
become crisp, not dry. 
Bacon should be care- 
fully watched, each slice 
turned and removed as it 
comes to proper crispness. 
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P. F, Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 Notice to Subscribers 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 
and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., Change of Address -Subscribers when ordering a 
Chancery Lane, E. C.; -Toronto, Yonge Street change of address should give the old as well as the 
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crystal - clear 
mineral water. 








ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between March 1 
and June 1. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier’s, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


























Is one-third smaller than any 
other camera ever made for 
24% x 3% pictures 
Manipulation is the simplest, equip- 
ment the most complete. 

Loads in daylight, taking twelve 
films without reloading. 

One or more films can be removed for 
development at any time. 

Weighs but eleven ounces, costs but 
Five dollars. 

That’s the story in a nutshell. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 


50 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 











Start 
the home Suits $12.50 


e Made to Your Order 
right $6 Trousers Free 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
a a $100 FORFEIT wit? de paid bd 
The “young couple” of eet weeseealomasecers tk 
d the ‘ ‘ol d folks” and extra trousers strictly to order. 
today are 
of tomorrow. If the new 


We will send 
you free of 

home is equipped with Hot Water or Low 
SENT ON APPROVAL Pressure Steam heating, they will enjoy now, 


charge ‘hand- 
Straight L “ : Spring Fashion 
g} ; s . pring Fashion 
alg egs Met and secure to their children and grand- Plates, and will 
Sup sty lie ae any vomme sive make for you 
ne “gs Pert fect shape. @ trou- , ° 4 ¢ strictl to your 
wurmsamntcr! || children, the sure, soft, uniform warmth which assists so order, a Suit. for 
Gelecks inesneunlve, thratie, give $12.50, $15, $18 or 
tyle. finish and comfort. We a i 
en oe aak on tr ee much to make home home. An outfit of #2, and give you 
piuaaaten book and proofs, mailed pang tan Kg 
ALISON CO. i AP 
Dept. T 
















ment of high- 
grade all-wool 
cloth samples of 
the very latest 
fabrics, togeth- 















some assort- 
- Buffalo, N. Y. Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 








a pair of $6 Trousers made to 


BOILERS Your measure, a8 & present, 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


etc., sent free. Patents secured through RADIATORS 


If you want the satisfaction 

of having your new Suit cut, 

| trimmed and tailored to your 

7] order, and to fit you perfectly; 

PA i FE N } S if you wish to save $10 to $15 
< in cash; and if you will accept 








Munn & Co., receive free notice in the yeahion Plates, Tape Measure, 
er Blanks, asking for spec- 
ethereal Far nace - Thei ial — eee een, ones will be sent 
les roadway, N. xX. e °9 9° d d d ir elr you by return mall, postpaid. 
i r corrode, and need no repairs. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. will outlast the building. They co not rust 0 ? P Owen T. [loses & Co., 202 Moses Bidg., Chicago 
use saves much fuel and care-taking. Housework reduced because of absence Sotesenesns Sas iceeueneantenmeadestetae mana 


Avenue State Bank, Chicago. Capita! Stock, $250,000, 











of dirt and ashes from living rooms. 


Climate the best. 
8 ANTA CRUZ pee Sata ee f BA: oe? f "JUST THE SIZE THAT SATISFIES” 
bloom year IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a dividend-paying investment for 


ound. Finest Y2 CARAT-QUALITY-A-1- $ 8090 


r S . . m | 
bathing on coast any family—young or ‘¢passing’’ young; fitted for any building—new or OLD; Gace DOWN $790 PER MONTH 
ee whether on farm or in city. Put in without tearing house. The value of the OTHER QUALITIES 


Capitalists, Fruit 











Growers and 








— 
. OF SAME SIZE 
BOARD OF TRADE, Beton Geen property so equipped is increased—for living comfort, for renting purposes and, Yy ONDS ne low 48 
Santa C , California 4 ee : 3 ae a 
for llustrated booklet." Department if necessary, for selling. Our book ‘‘ Heating Investments “ sent free. a % c 





j i d Europe. Ask us to send on approval, express paid, 42 carat, 
Sales Branches and Warehouses in all parts of United States an P quality Al diamond, set in mounting like cut or any 
standard 14-kt. solid gold mounting, and compare with 
goods offered by others. Or, if convinced that our prices 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Sis neng Staite orf ie wi ese 











EVERY THING 


you require in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
Burnt Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc., 








Catalog No. U5 shows Diamonds from $6.50 to 
$1,347, also watches and other jewelry. It’s FREE, 


Dept. 31. CHICAGO. Herbe rf. L'Josen wron-Cuase 





in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 
a postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
23B Witmark Bidg., New York 








CREDIT HOUSE 


oO. 
213 (U5) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
ee] sos ts ous ogs Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 
(1) 
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The 
Plucky 
Little 
Jap 


illustrates the triumph of cereal foods 
in the building of a sturdy and in- 
dustrious race. The Jap lives on 
cereals and dried fish. His ‘‘army 
biscuit’’ is one-fourth rice and three- 
fourths wheat. 
In the making of history Wheat has | } 
always triumphed over Meat. 
But when you eat a wheat food be 
sure you are getting the whole wheat | ? 
in digestible form. That’s 
‘ 


PAPA ALD DIOS 


— — — — — OOOO OES 





SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 





a builder of brawn and brain—keeps the stom- 
ach sweet and clean and the bowels healthy 
and active. 

Join the ‘‘Pure Food Movement’’ by eating 
Shredded Wheat, the cleanest, purest, most 
nutritious cereal food made in the world. 








Good Form and Good ‘Taste 


These two qualities represent much. Every woman likes to be considered as 
having enough social knowledge to write a letter correctly. This is some- 
thing apart from handwriting and correct spelling. There is character to a 
properly written letter just as there is character to a properly made dress. 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Writing soe ele 


have good form. They are correct. They appeal to the recipient as ex- 
pressing the good taste, refinement and social intelligence of the writer. 
For the name of a dealer who does not carry Eaton-Hurlbut papers we 
will send a proper desk book, ‘* The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” and 
samples of Highland Linen, Twotone Linen or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAFER COM PANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, Lge and TRISCUIT. 
The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 
cream, or for any meal in combination abe fruit or vegetables. 
TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing 
and appetizing. Delicious as a toast with beverages or with 
cheese or preserves. 

The “Vital Question Cook Book” is sent free for the asking 





“Its All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
































| COMPETENT critic declared that 
this player-piano “presents an irresist- 
ible strength and is an attraction which 
must appeal to the public as no other 
existing combination can.” 


Fitchburg- Puritan 
‘Cloths 


(LONDON SHRUNK) 





He did not overstate the fact, and 

how could he, for this instrument is 

the combined product of the two companies— 
Wm. Knabe & Company and The Wilcox & 
White Company—occupying the foremost posi- 
tions in the manufacture of pianos and _piano- 


So many requests for samples of the She Kuoh eLrngelus 





have been received by us that we 


r ) playing devices. 
hasten to make clear that it was not The touch and incomparable tone of the 
i Knabe Piano are not impaired by installing the The Knabe-Angelus 
e 1) ANGELUS entirely within the piano case, so Ready to be played by hand 
our p urpo se to attract such direct the instrument is perfectly satisfactory to the 


trained musician of the highest artistic standard 
and is a never failing source of delight and enter- 
tainment to everyone who plays it by means of 
the ANGELUS. 

For ten years the ANGELUS has been con- 
stantly developed by its inventive originators to its 
present point of superiority. It possesses peculiar 
and original mechanical advantages such as the 
wonderful melody buttons and the famous phras- 
ing lever and the diaphragm pnuematics producing 
the human touch. These give the performer the 
means to produce truly artistic music and obtain 

effects not possible with any other piano player. 
them for you. 5 The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS is of 
elegant design and beautiful finish and is made of 
most carefully selected veneers of choicest figure. 


applications. Your own tailor can 
supply you if you insist. Every 
reputable jobber in the country handles 
our goods and if you want our exclusive 


—————— — eEEeEOoOEO> 


patterns insist that your tailor obtain 





Write for handsome booklet and name of our The Knabe-Angelus 
American Woolen Comp y ) nearest local agency. Ready to be played by ANGELUS Roll 


re Preddent THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPAN Y 


BOSTON, MASS. , Established 1876 








MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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EXPOSURE : . . : ‘ as 
AND REFORM ‘he trail. The demagogue is an inevitable parasite 


A WORD 
OF FAITH 


LAWYERS 
TO-DAY 
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EACTION IS INEVITABLE during any revolution. It may 
be strong, it may be slight, but it will exist. We are 
now passing through a revolution—probably in its earliest 
stages—and already there are voices crying that it has 
gone too far. Exposure of existing wrongs should be 

stopped, many men are saying now, and a more satisfied and 
happy view allowed to flourish. It is easy to see why such a 
cry is raised, without taking into account at all the power and 
skill of those whose well-entrenched privileges are threatened 
and who do all they can to draw herrings across 


of progress, a barnacle on all reform, and the dema- 
gogue exists in the press as well as in the forum and the pulpit. 
Some of the “‘literature of exposure’ is enough to make an 
honest and fair mind ill, so harsh it is, and _ shallow, and 
without conscience or discrimination. All the more cogent, how- 
ever, is the reason for honest papers and honest men to sym- 
pathize with the people and their wrongs, to be real democrats, 
in order that the demagogue may not have the advantage of 
being the only one in whose voice the masses can hear anything 
except the echo of the smugly prosperous. 


HOUGHT IS SAFE. Nothing is more safe, and what the 

present wave of investigation, everywhere in America, is 
doing, is to encourage people to think, and to give them the 
information on which to base their thought and make it real. 
Instead of being told less, they need to be told indefinitely 
more. The revolution through which we are passing is from 
names and shibboleths to realities and human interests, from 
party symbols and the big bow-wow to close dealing with what 
concerns us most. Individuals will be wronged. 
There will be scapegoats, and every injustice will 
be so much of an obstacle to the onward movement, 
but the onward movement will proceed. The passing over to 
the people of the facts about politics, business, and health is a 
necessary part of government of, by, and for the people. The 
energy with which the natural .resources of the country have 
been developed now sees another task, of no lesser volume or 
importance, waiting to be met, and the men of America will 
not stop before the great constructive work is thoroughly and 
radically carried to success. 


R. HUGHES OF NEW YORK, leader in gas and insurance 

investigation, and Mr. Louis BRaNDEIs of Boston, the very 
able counsel for the Equitable policy-holders, are among the few 
lawyers of first-class proved ability whose talents are given not 
to the corporations but to the general welfare. Organized busi- 
ness has bought up the bar. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the ablest lawyers are retained by men whose special interests 
are frequently in conflict with the public weal. De TocQuevILLe, 
three-quarters of a century ago, observed that as Americans had 
no nobles, and as they distrusted the wealthy, the lawyers, as 


the-only enlightened class not mistrusted, were naturally called 


upon to occupy most of the public stations. In occupying such 
positions then, the lawyers represented the community. Now, 
as Mr. Branpeis said in the ‘‘American Law Review’’ of last 
July, the legal ability put on such questions as those relat- 
ing to trusts, railway rates, public utilities, capital, 
and labor ‘‘has been almost wholly in opposition to 
the contentions of the people.’’ And again, mem- 
bers of: the bar ‘“‘have, at times, advocated as lawyers legisla- 
tive measures which as citizens they could not approve, and have 
endeavored to justify themselves by a false analogy. They have 
erroneously assumed that the rule of ethics to be applied to a 
lawyer’s advocacy is the same where he acts for private inter- 
ests against the public as it is in litigation between private 
individuals.’’ Nay, they go further. They will represent a 
corporation which bribes legislators, although they would not 
represent a client who bought juries. The sooner the bar in 
general takes the view of this matter that is taken now by a 
few exceptional men like Mr. Branpets, the better will it be 
for the usefulness and honor of a great profession. Some day 
it will not be ‘‘the thing’’ for an Attorney-General of the United 
States to lend his name to a firm which has for one of its mem- 
bers a man who enjoys the reputation of being one of the most 


persistent and useful corporation lobbyists in his State. 
6 














R. JEROME IS CONSERVATIVE. In some ways he is much 

more conservative than we are. His speech, during his 
Western trip last July, showed a much more favorable view of 
trusts, or economic concentration and oligarchy, than it hap- 
pens to be the destiny of CoLuieR’s to hold. His speech a 
couple of weeks ago in New York on hysteria attributed more 
serious evils to newspaper demagogy than we are able to see 
in it, and gave less emphasis than we should give to the im- 
provements now being stimulated by the press. But differences 
of opinion, when they are honest, bold, and conscientious, are 
altogether wholesome. Mr. JEROME’s brave devotion to what he 
deems his duty stimulates anew our confidence and admiration. 
He is no more afraid of the newspapers than he is of the poli- 
ticians or of the people. Whatever may ultimately be decided 
about the law of larceny as it exists to-day, reform 


in business methods will go forward just the same, INSURANCE 


and it will be more soundly based because of the 

District Attorney’s firm avowal that wrong-doers shall escape 
rather than be convicted by any trifling with the statutes. Per- 
haps his resistance to the wave of public indignation, in its 
desire for individual punishment, may help along the day when 
criminal statutes shall haye a juster relation to modern modes of 
acquiring money that belongs to other men. His view of a prose- 
cuting officer, as being one whose duty it is not only to run 
down the guilty, but equally to protect at any cost those who 
are innocent in law, is the ofiginal conception, although it is 
not infrequently lost sight of both by the public and by dis- 
trict attorneys who look upon themselves less as judicial officers 
than as bloodhounds. In the long run Mr. JeRoME’s righteous 
caution and the public’s righteous indignation will work together 
for improvement. 


.. APPEARS THAT WE ARE tto have at least a partial coal 
strike, although the frightful calamity of a complete paralysis 
of the fuel production of the continent has been averted. ‘The 
dangerous Ryan resolution, under which every union miner in 
the United States and Canada would have had to sit idle if the 
men in a single district could not agree with their employers, 
has given way to a more sensible arrangement by which any 
operator in the soft-coal region can keep his mines open by 
paying the union scale. The anthracite miners stopped work 
on March 31, pending a settlement of their claims, but they 
were careful to have it understood that this was not a strike 
but merely a suspension of activity. Both sides have learned 
some lessons from their experience of 1902. Although Mr. Barer 
is still leading the anthracite operators, we hear nothing more 
about ‘‘the Christian gentlemen to whom Gop has committed 
the property interests of the country.’° Mr. Barr realizes the 
force of public opinion. He knows that it was not ‘THEODORE 
ROOsEVELT but the will of the nation behind him that brought 
the last strike to an end, and he is not going to have that 
mighty power against him now if he can help it. If the pres- 
ent trouble develops into a long-drawn conflict, no 


j ini 7 ‘arify ; ake 5 ics A SCHOOL FOR 
doubt public opinion will clarify and make itself piupric’ opinion 


felt on one side or the other. But at present it 
has not taken form except as a vague rage against those per- 
sons, whoever they may be, who have already sent every family’s 
coal bills up and threaten to make next winter one of general 
misery. ‘The demands of the anthracite miners are so compli- 
cated that it is really impossible at this time for anybody but 
an expert to figure out the rights and wrongs of the controversy. 
But if the pinch lasts it will open a great national school in 
which public opinion will be educated with extreme rapidity. 
One point that is certain to be thoroughly studied, whether we 
have peace or war, is the question of the price of coal. Peace 
will mean at least a partial concession to the men’s demands, 
and according to the operators the public will have to pay the 
bill. Of course, that is what the public always expects to do, 
but in this case it has something more than a_ suspicion that 
the extra cost of mining will be multiplied two or three times 
before it reaches the consumer. ‘The retail dealers in New 
York marked up their prices a dollar a ton on the mere rumor 
of a strike, without waiting for any increase of wholesale prices 
at all, or-any certainty that there would be an increase. Like 
the persistent Mr. Hap.tey of Missouri, the objects of this treat- 


ment will insist upon being “‘shown.”’ 
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HE DECISION TO ENTER POLITICS, taken by the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor, is one that sooner or later was 
bound to come. The division into two big parties is disappear- 
ing. The group system is gaining everywhere, and is the nat- 
ural condition where no one overshadowing question divides 


mankind. A labor party would not do Congress any harm, and 
most of the ends for which organized labor works 

ities are just. The unions make mistakes. So does every- 
body else. On their whole record the unions deserve 


PERFORMANCE 


VS. 


BE 


the approbation of all liberal minds. They should be kept from 
despotism, as should every other power, but there is not appar- 
ent danger of their acquiring more influence than is wielded 
by certain other and less admirable combinations. The finan- 
cial, mercantile, and professional classes have had the world’s 
ear too much. The laborers have had it too little, and what- 
ever gives them a more attentive hearing makes for good. 


OW PERISHABLE A COMMODITY is enforced virtue! Not 
longer ago than last December the Proprietary Association of 
America, alarmed at the public interest and inquiry in the matter 
of its patent medicines, decided to pretend to be good. By a 
unanimous vote it ‘‘Resolved: That the Legislative Committee 
be also instructed to continue its efforts in behalf of legislation 
for the strictest regulation of the sale of cocaine and other 
narcotics and poisons, or medicinal preparations containing the 
same.’’ A proviso to this very end is included in the Pure Food 
bill now before Congress. Is the Proprietary Association sup. 
porting it? Compare the following telegram, sent to a Wisconsin 
newspaper, with the pious resolution above: ‘‘Please telegraph 
quick our expense Congressman Escu asking omission of House 
Amendment Pure Food bill requiring scare or poison labels on 
established proprietary medicines, that it is not fair to injure 
or destroy legitimate medicines to reach illegitimate. (Signed) 
CHATTANOOGA MEDICINE Company.’’ The Chattanooga Medicine 
Company is a member of the Proprietary Association and voted 
for the resolution. Another member supposably represented in 
the unanimous vote is the F. A. Stuart Company, 
PROMISE Which is now imploring retail druggists to fight the 
patent medicine clause of the Pure Food bill, ‘‘as 
there is no popular demand for same.’’ ‘‘Make your telegram 
good and strong,’’ exhorts the Stuart firm, naively; ‘‘the danger 
is grave and imminent.’’ These messages are but one phase of 
the opposition. Some fifteen of the Association’s leading spirits 
have been in Washington fighting the very legislation which they 
but recently advocated—for publication only. However fair-seem- 
ing its promises, the poison combine, as represented by the Pro- 
prietary Association, will consent to none other than ‘‘fake’’ 
legislation. They have a bill of their own. It provides for labels 
on such medicines only as exceed in their content a certain 
quantity of opium, morphine, and other poisons, and the maxi- 
mum is such as safely to include all the Association’s products. 
Kopp’s Baby Friend may continue to kill babies under its ‘‘war- 
ranted harmless’’ label; Chamberlain’s Colic Cure may still satisfy 
opium fiends. Nothing will be changed under any law advo- 
cated by the nostrum venders. ‘The present status is good 
enough for them, and their unanimous resolution may _ yet 
stand as a mocking epitaph to honest efforts for patent medi- 
cine control. 


OME MONEY ARGUMENT, or some_ moral 
needed usually to stir the souls of men to-day. Beauty is not 
a goddess whose power is great. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMs’s biil 
reducing the tariff on works of art to five per cent ad valorem 
ought to pass without an argument, but it is likely not to pass 


principle, is 


at all. If we must have protection on art, a smail fixed sum 
on each picture imported would best accomplish the desired 

end of excluding the ordinary mass of competition 
AUTY without depriving us of anything highly valuable, but 

Mr. Witutams’s bill would be far better than ‘the 
present Dingley tax. Another subject, of much greater im- 
portance, because the only time for action is the present, is 


Niagara Falls, and we see with most profound regret that 
public feeling is not sufficiently awake to force the New York 


.Legislature to act in time, and may also prove insufficient to 


lead to action by the National Government. 
money were the only things in 


Even if morals and 
life, and beauty not worth a 




















moment’s passing thought, both those elements, the ethical and 
the economic, should be found supporting the effort to save 
Niagara from the corporations that are destroying it. 


COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP, free, established in Boston, is 

the first attempt yet made to teach this branch in public 
schools. Something has been done in correspondence schools and 
other private institutions, and this innovation in public schools 
was begun with the strong cooperation of some business houses, 
and others which were skeptical have been converted during the 
year in which the course has been taking shape. Giving an ideal 
aspect to the practical is one of the principal undertakings of 
education at the present moment. We notice that Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is following the lead of Western towns in mak- 
ing domestic science and domestic art for girls part of the cur- 
riculum of its new technical high school. Regarding women more 
particularly, the ideal and the useful have not been 
kept in harmony by school and college courses. 
Women took their system over bodily from  institu- 
tions that had developed through centuries to meet the special 
needs of men. .The shallowness of this proceeding has been 
realized, and every year brings more differentiation; more ap- 
plication to the special needs of women of the same principles 
that are taught to men. Household science has become a topic 
of instruction in a number of educational centres throughout 
the West, and is sure to gain also in the East. ‘These courses 
touch both the artistic and the scientific side of life as centred 
in and about the home, and they make both science and art 
more interesting, and more a real part of civilization, by teach- 
ing them in a mode in which they will continue to count 
throughout the student’s later life. 


HE SURE VICTORIES of medical science are found, not in 

the cure of disease, but in its prevention. Here the physi- 
cian practises not only his most successful but his most unselfish 
function. The more pity that a few misguided, well-intending 
enthusiasts should seek to obstruct the official control of small- 
pox, as in the present outbreak of the anti-vaccination move- 
ment. Appealing largely to ignorance, superstition, and the in- 
nate repugnance of the individual to any compulsory physical 
ordeal, however slight, the leaders of the movement are striv- 
ing to stir up such public opinion as will produce legislation. 
Two specimen letters are before us. The writer of one, an 
official of an anti-vaccination society and an M. D., seeks to 
enlist CoLLIER’s in the campaign by statements in which mod- 
eration plays no conspicuous part: ‘‘The great increase in tuber- 
culosis and cancer of late years may be attributed in part to 
vaccination. Vaccination is race suicide. It is universal and 
compulsory blood poisoning.’’ Further, this physician gives among 
other references: ‘‘What Doctors Think of Vaccination: Opin- 
ions of several hundreds of physicians, collected by the Editor 
of Medical Talk.’’ ‘‘Medical Talk’? is one of the by-products 
of the Peruna fraud-factory. What its correspon- 
dents think on any question of public health can 
hardly carry weight. Nor do we attach great impor- 
tance to the views of our second correspondent, a_ Philadelphia 
physician who writes offering to ‘‘expose the vaccination graft,’’ 
and upon whose card appears this inspiring legend: *‘My Hobby: 
Curing those who (séc) others term as Incurable, by Chalfant 
Readjusting Method.’’ Vaccination may not invariably prevent 
smallpox; that it controls the spread of the disease is irrefutably 
proven by years of experience. Such mistakes as we, being ama- 
teurs, may make in our consideration of public health matters, 
will not at least take the form of opposing preventive measures 
of established value. Typhoid spreads through pollution of water; 
yellow fever through the bite of the Southern house mosquito, 
smallpox through foolish or careless neglect of a simple precau- 
tion which is put within the reach of all. All these diseases are 
unnecessary; civilization is already in process of abolishing them. 
No sane person combats reasonable protection of water supply 
from the typhoid germ or against the breeding of the pestiferous 
mosquito. Smallpox alone finds a formal and organized alliance 
among its possible victims, who endanger thereby not only them- 
selves but their whole environment. Folly which imperils a com- 
munity seems to us unworthy of lenient consideration. It is 


criminal in effect, however honest in intent. 
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THE EXPLORERS. VII—-MACKENZIE 


PAINTED B Y FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Alexander Mackenzie, a chief trader of the Northwest Company, first crossed the Rocky Mountains in 1792 and penetrated to the Pacific Ocean by way of the Fraser River 
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A partial strike in the soft-coal regions and a general ‘suspension of work” 
in the anthracite field began on April 2. @ In spite of unscrupulous repression 
the advanced parties have won general successes in the elections for the 
Russian Duma. @ Chicago voted on April 3 for municipal ownership, but not 
municipal operation, of her street railroad system. @ President Roosevelt has 
consented to a modified court review provision in the Railroad Rate bill. 
@The Algeciras Conference reached an agreement on March 31 providing for 
international control of Morocco under the leadership of France, with Spanish 
influence second. @ Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, has visited the 
United States and exchanged compliments with the President and the most 
distinguished American citizens. @ A special Grand Jury in New York has 
been ordered to devote itself to the insurance cases in May and the regular 
April Grand Jury has been directed to investigate the same subject. @ The 
House Committee on Ways and Means has almost unanimously agreed to 
report a bill for free alcohol in the arts. @The Post-Office Department has 
deprived fifty-two quacks in New York of the use of the mails and compelled 
three newspapers to reject their advertisements under penalty of having the 
papers subjected to the same exclusion. @ The second Peace Conference at 
The Hague is to meet in the first two weeks of July. @The British Govern- 
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ment has met with a serious check to its prestige in South Africa. It ordered 
a stay in the execution of a dozen blacks sentenced by court-martial in Natal 
to be shot for killing a policeman during the recent native troubles. There- 
upon the Natal Ministry, which was nearing the end of its life and needed a 
good electoral cry, eagerly resigned. The Imperial Government promptly re- 
treated and the men were shot. @ The Campbell-Bannerman Ministry suffered 
another humiliation at the same time. The Trade Disputes bill, designed to 
protect trade union funds from court judgments, did not go far enough to suit 
the labor members, and the Premier announced two days after its introduction 
that he would drop the Government’s bill and support that of the Labor Party, 
which accordingly passed its second reading by a vote of 456 to 66. @In 
transmitting the report of the American members of the International Water- 
ways Commission to Congress, President Roosevelt sent a special message 
urging legislation for the protection of Niagara. @On March 30, thirteen men 
who had been entombed for twenty days in the Courrieres mine escaped alive. 
Five days later another came out after twenty-five days. Others starved to death. 
These indications that many of the dead might have been saved by an energetic 
search drove their families and friends to frenzy. @John Alexander Dowie, 
the Prophet” of Zion City, has been deposed and repudiated by his followers 





WAR AND PEACE 


FTER diplomatic negotiations rivaling in length 
and formality the conferences of the Powers 
at Algeciras, the 1st of April came without 

any general agreement between the coal mine oper- 
ators and the representatives of the half million 
miners. The joint conference which met at Indian- 
apolis at the request of the President of the United 
States failed to reach an 
agreement and broke up 
on March 29. But some 


committee of district presidents notified Mr. Baer 
on March 29 that the anthracite miners, ‘*except 
the men necessary to run the pumps and preserve 
the properties,’’ had been instructed to ‘‘suspend 
work’’ on the morning of April 2, and asked for a 
further conference on the 3d. It was explained 
later that this was not a strike, but that the “‘sus- 
pension’’ had been ordered simply because there 
was no longer a contract governing the relations of 
the employers and their men, and it was thought 


include all the advocates of municipal operation 
and some others besides. Nevertheless, municipal 
operation, although it had a larger majority than 
any other proposition submitted, failed of adoption, 
owing to the necessity of securing three-fifths of 
all the votes cast, while the other propositions, 
needing only bare majorities, were carried. The 
votes on the three questions stood: 
Municipal operation: For, 120,911; 
110,260. Necessary to carry, 138,703. 
Approval of the issue 
of $75,000,000 of Muel- 


against, 





of the soft-coal opera- 
tors, headed by Francis 
L. Robbins of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, were willing to 
meet the demands of the 
men, and the miners 
agreed to allow local 
settlements in all such 
cases. The result was 
that operators represent- 
ing 30,000,000 of the 
41,000,000 tons normal- 
ly produced in the dis- 
trict of Western Penn- 
sylvania signed the con- 
tracts presented by the 
miners, restoring the 
scale of 1903, and a 








ler certificates: For, 
110,008; against, 106,- 
669. 
Municipal ownership 
as against any franchise 
ordinances: For, 111,- 
662; against, 108,025. 
As compared with the 
election of a year ago, 
municipal ownership has 
lost from twenty to 
thirty thousand votes, 
and the franchise ex- 
tension idea has gained 
from forty to fifty thou- 
sand. Considering the 
complications and dis- 
couragements of-the past 
year, and the fact that in 
the previous election the 








number of small inde- 
pendent operators in 
Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois followed their ex- 
ample. Most of the 
operators of non-union mines posted the advanced 
scale of wages. The indications were favorable in 
the first week of the strike for the early opening of 
mines representing from forty to forty-five per cent 
of the normal production in the central competitive 
field—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Western Penn- 
sylvania. Work in the vicinity of Pittsburg was 
delayed, notwithstanding the agreement upon the 
scale, by discontent among the miners caused by 
Patrick Dolan, the deposed district president. 
Meanwhile, the anthracite mining industry was 
completely tied up. President Mitchell and his 


THE DECLARATION OF WAR IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Joint conference of miners and operators in Indianapolis at which negotiations were broken off, March 29 


best not to work until there was one. The oper- 
ators agreed to the conference, and negotiations 
began on April 3, in New York. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN CHICAGO 


HE SPECIAL ELECTION in Chicago on April 3 had 
T some rather curious results. Over nine thou- 
sand more votes were cast for municipal 
operation of the traction lines than for municipal 
ownership, although it would naturally be supposed 
that the advocates of municipal ownership would 


(1) 


opposition to municipal 
ownership was masked 
while this year it was 
open and furious, this 
change is not remark- 
able. Mayor Dunne professes not to be discour- 
aged by the outcome, and says that the city will 
proceed to acquire the lines, after which he expects 
no difficulty in securing authority to operate them. 


UNTAXED ALCOHOL 


HE HOUSE COMMITTEE On Ways and Means de- 
i i cided, on March 30, by a vote of sixteen to 
two, to report favorably a bill abolishing the 
internal revenue taxes on ‘‘denaturized alcohol’’— 
that is, alcohol made unfit for use as a beverage. 
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Wood aicohol is already free, and the proposition 
is to take off the taxes from ordinary alcohol so 
prepared as to be fit for nothing but use in the 
arts. The hearings before the committee disclosed 
surprising industrial possibilities in this direction. 
The tax on alcohol is now $1.10 per proof gallon, 
which makes from $1.98 to $2.11 per gallon of the 
commercial article. Untaxed, the cost would be 
from fourteen to twenty cents per gallon. An acre 
of corn could be made to produce about one hun- 
dred and seventy gallons of commercial alcohol, of 
which one hundred gallons would be obtained from 
the stalks, which now go to waste. An acre of po- 
tatoes could yield five hundred gallons of alcohol. 
It is now possible to make a brilliant light from 


PEACE AT 


IPLOMACY has won another victory. On 

the last day of March the Algeciras Confer- 

ence reached a final agreement on all the 
questions in dispute, and a crisis that had kept Eu- 
rope’s nerves on edge for over a year was averted. 
A hundred years ago the whole southern coast of 
the Mediterranean from Egypt to the Atlantic was 
ruled by a nest of piratical Mohammedan States, of 
which Morocco was independent and the rest were 
in nominal dependence upon the Sultan of Turkey. 
We practised our infant navy upon some of them, 
and the British repeated the lesson. Then France 
conquered and occupied Algeria. Later she ex- 
tended her rule over Tunis. Italy filed a mortgage 
upon Tripoli, but has not yet foreclosed. That 
left only Morocco to be disposed of. There all the 
worst features of Mohammedan misrule were con- 
centrated. The evils of despotism were combined 
with the evils of anarchy. His Sherifian Majesty, 
thirty-sixth descendant of the holy Ali, the Proph- 
et’s son-in-law, ruled without restraint of law, 
the religious as well as the civil master of his peo- 
ple, while bandit chiefs came down from the hills 
and kidnapped foreign citizens for ransom under 
the noses of his troops. The interests of civiliza- 
tion demanded that this remnant of the Dark Ages 
at the gateway of the Mediterranean should be 
taken in hand. There were three Powers imme- 
diately concerned in the manner of the reform— 
France, whose dominions bounded Morocco on two 
sides; Spain, which already held a slice of Moroccan 
territory and was the Sultan’s nearest European 
neighbor; and England, which faced the Moorish 
coast across the Straits of Gibraltar, and had half 
of all the trade of the country. In April, 1904, 
France and England agreed that the supervision of 
administrative, economic, financial, and military re- 
forms in Morocco should belong to France. Spain 
later acceded to this agreement. Thus, as all the 
Powers directly interested were harmonious, it 
seemed as if a problem that had long threatened 
the peace of Europe had bten happily settled. 
Suddenly, in March, 1905, the German Govern- 
ment notified the Sultan of Morocco that Germany 
was not a party to this understanding, and that the 
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alcohol with an incandescent mantle, and if that 
alcohol were untaxed it would be cheaper in a large 
part of the country than kerosene. It would bea 
boon to the farmer, who would heat and light his 
house and run the power plants of his farm with 
the waste products of his fields. It would furnish 
a substitute for the rapidly diminishing supply of 
gasoline for automobiles and motor boats. It 
would run traction engines to replace horse-power 
in plowing and reaping. It would revolutionize 
dozens of manufacturing industries, while opening 
a new and unlimited home market to the farmer. 
It is no wonder that even a “‘stand pat’’ Congress 
seems inclined to try the experiment of removing 
taxes in this case. 


ALGECIRAS 


which he laid stress upon the independent sover- 
eignty of the Sultan, and said that he recognized 
no other paramount power in Morocco. For some 
time Germany’s attitude was so provocative that it 
seemed as if she intended to force France into war. 
England gave assurances of 

support to France, but to pla- 





mouth, that when diplomatists meet in the sight 
of the world to discuss possible ways of main- 
taining peace, the world’s public opinion will not 
let them fail. 

The most difficult question was that of police, 
There could be no real reform without putting the 
power of maintaining order into strong European 
hands, but Germany was determined not to concede 
that power to France. She proposed, instead, that 
it should be given to officers belonging to small 
countries, most of which happened to be under her 
influence. By the plan finally agreed upon, France 
will police four ports, Mogador, Saffi, Mazagan, 
and Rabat; Spain two, Tetuan and Laroche; and 
France and Spain together will police Tangier and 
Casablanca, subject to an inspector of police. The 
officers are to be responsible both to the Sultan 
and to the diplomatic corps. This arrangement will 
last for five years. France, including the French 
Syndicate, is to have three of the fifteen shares in 
the State Bank of Morocco, and the other countries 
will have not more than one share each. The 
Banks of England, France, Germany, and Spain are 
to appoint one bank supervisor each. There will 
be an open door for the trade of all nations. This 





cate Germany the French Gov- 
ernment sacrificed Foreign Min- 
ister Delcassé, the author of 
the Anglo-French agreement. 
In honor of that victory the 
Kaiser made Chancellor von 
Buelow a Prince. This was 
the climax of Germany’s suc- 
cess, and from that time her 
prestige in the Moroccan affair 
began to decline. Upon her 
initiative a conference of the 
Powers met at Algeciras, on 
January 16, 1906, but the dis- 
cussions soon showed _ that 
Germany was almost isolated. 
Her only thoroughgoing sup- 
porter was Austria. Even her 
nominal ally, Italy, deserted 
her, while France’s ally, Rus- 
sia, stood by France in spite 














of German favors during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and not- 
withstanding the French asso- 
ciation with Russia’s traditional 
enemy, England. 

At first Germany took a firm stand, and it seemed 
as if the conference would break up in failure, but 
again it was proved, as it had been at Ports- 


THE MINE DISASTER AT COURRIERES, FRANCE 


After the fearful calamity the miners went on strike and paraded 
the streets 


with the black flag of anarchy as their emblem 


is the only substantial advantage Germany secures 
from the conference, and she could have had an 
assurance of that without any controversy. 


EARL GREY’S VISIT 


HE visit of -a Governor-General of Canada to 
the United States is unusual, though not un- 
precedented. In the time of Lord Dufferin 

such a visit gave an opportunity for a man of 
great tact to smooth over inter- 
national asperities. In these 











happier days Earl Grey has the 
easier task of cultivating an al- 
ready warm international friend- 
ship. At the dinner given to 
King Edward’s representative 
by the Pilgrims’ Society in New 
York on March 31 Mr. Choate 
was able to make the pleasing 
announcement that in the in- 
terest of the brotherhood of the 
English-speaking world Lord 
Grey had returned a portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin which an 
ancestor had carried off from 
Franklin’s house in Philadel- 
phia when the British army 
abruptly ended its visit to that 
city in 1777. Mr. Choate ex- 
plained that the reason the pic- 
ture was taken was_ probably 
because the British could not 








OVER NEW YORK IN A BALLOON 


get hold of the original. The 
portrait was taken to England, 


Count de la Vaulx’s balloon “‘L’Orient’”’ ready to be released for ascension, April 2 and finally discovered, after 


Emperor would soon pay a visit to Tangier. The 
Kaiser landed at the Moroccan port on March 31, 
exactly a year before the crisis he precipitated was 
Settled at Algeciras. There he made a speech in 


some years, hanging upon the 
walls of the Grey ancestral home at Northumber- 
land. The Governor-General told the company 
that the desire to emphasize—and if possible pro- 
mote—the good relations between the United 


Kingdom, the self-governing nations of the British 
Empire, and the United States, possessed and com- 
pletely filled his heart. He restored the picture, 
he said, because he loved the American people, and 
his sense of equity told him that there were higher 
laws than the law of compensation, and he believed 
that neither England nor America could fulfil their 
high mission unless they approached every prob- 
lem affecting their relation to each other from the 
higher standpoint of what they all could do for 
England, America, and the world. 

Lord Grey thought it necessary to remark: 
**Any idea of the possible annexation of Canada 
by the United States is scouted by us as an impos- 
sibility as great as you would regard the annexation 
of the United States by Canada.’’ If there were 
any Pilgrims who imagined that Canada would join 
Oklahoma to-morrow in applying for admission to 
the Union they have had to swallow their disap- 
pointment. Annexation is not to be classed among 
“‘live questions’’ to-day. It was a live question 
once; it may beagain. The men of 1837 could not 
predict the conditions of 1867, and those of 1867 
could not foresee the state of things of 1906. Who 
can tell what the relations of Canada and the United 
States will be in 1937? Not Earl Grey, nor CoL- 
LIER’S. It may be taken for granted, however, that 
if, as Lord Grey assumes, it is absurd for Canada to 
think of annexing the United States, it is equally 
absurd for the United States to think of annexing 
Canada. But that does not exclude the possi- 
bility that in 1937 or 1967 there may be persons 
on both sides of the line who will see advantages 
in having Canada and the United States mutually 
annex each other. 
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AQGTION 


HE year 1905 has gone down in insurance 
history as one of exposure. The year 1906 
is to be one of results. On March 28 the 
New York State Senate, without a dissenting vote, 
passed the bill vacating the offices of all the trustees 
of mutual life insurance companies on November 
15, making all existing proxies void, giving the 
public access to the lists of 
policy-holders, and providing 
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FOLLOWING 


from Mr. Miles M. Dawson of New York, the actu- 
ary of the Armstrong Committee. Another inves- 
tigation has begun in Wisconsin, and Mr. Dawson 
is to take a hand in that too. 

The British policy-holders in American companies 
were dismayed on March 26 by the resignation of 
Mr. D. C. Haldeman, the chief representative of 


EXPOSURE 


To judge from such action as this, and from the 
excited comments of the London newspapers, one 
would imagine that the American insurance com- 
panies were in danger of immediate insolvency. 
All this, of course, is based upon an absurd mis- 
conception. A requirement that the American 
companies should be compelled to protect their 

British policy-holders by de- 





that no proxies should be valid 
except those collected aiter 
September 15. The next day 
the bill passed the Assembly 
with equal unanimity. Not 
one corporation retainer in 
either house dared to record 
his vote in opposition, although 
plenty of them had muttered 
angrily against the “‘haste’’ of 
the reformers and urged the 
importance of ‘‘caution’’ and 
‘*deliberation.’’ 

No greater victory was ever 
won by public opinion. It had 
seemed for a time as if the re- 
form legislation might be stifled 
at Albany, but the complete 
collapse of the opposition on 
the first bill made it apparent 
that the whole scheme would 
go through with little change. 

While the Legislature was 








positing a portion of their re- 
serves in Great Britain would 
not add a penny’s worth to the 
security of the holders of poli- 
cies in that country. There is 
not the slightest danger of de- 
fault in the payment of any 
legal claim on an American in- 
surance company in any part 
of the world. The abuses that 
have been complained of here 
have merely reduced profits, 
without impairing 1n any degree 
the ability of the companies to 
meet their legal obligations. 


A BATTUE OF QUACKS 


HE PERNICIOUS QUACKS 
who have been operating 
in alliance with certain 

newspapers have met with a 
wholesale calamity in New 








preparing safeguards against 
future abuses the courts were 
wrestling with the problem of 
punishing the offenses of the 
past. District Attorney Jerome and Judge O’Sul- 
livan found it impossible to come to an under- 
standing. Mr. Jerome insisted that the question 
whether political contributions from insurance 
funds constituted larceny or not ought to be 
passed upon by the higher courts before any in- 
dictments were found. Judge O’Sullivan told the 
Grand Jury that it should refuse to allow the cases 
to be taken from it, should demand all the evidence 
in the possession of the Distvict Attorney, and 
should ‘‘investigate completely and fearlessly.”’ 
“I charge you,’’ he added, ‘‘that it is your sworn 
duty to continue your investigation of this case to 
anend.’’ But still he did not tell the Grand Jury 
positively whether men who gave insurance money 
to campaign funds were guilty of larceny or not, 
and that body, bewildered by the conflicting coun- 
sels of its official guides, and with only a few days 
of its term left to serve, wavered helplessly and 
did nothing. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jerome proceeded on his own 
lines. He caused the arrest of Mr. George W. 
Perkins on a charge of larceny, based upon the 
gift of $48,000 to the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1904, and argument on the legal ques- 
tions involved began at once on habeas corpus 
proceedings before Justice Greenbaum of the State 
Supreme Court. At the same time Mr. Jerome 
applied to Justice Dowling for a special Grand Jury 
to meet in May and devote itself to the insurance 
cases, and the application was granted. 

With New York in the stage of legislation and 
prosecution, Canada is revelling in the fresh excite- 
ment of investigation. The first effect of the 
American exposures in the Dominion was to induce 
a comfortable sense of righteous superiority. Such 
scandals as had been uncovered in New York were 
impossible in Canada. To this feeling succeeded 
an uncomfortable suspicion that possibly the ap- 
parent lack of misconduct in the Canadian com- 
panies might be due to the fact that nobody had 
ever looked for it. Certain newspapers began to 
clamor for an investigation. Finally the Dominion 
Government appointed a Royal Commission to look 
into the matter, and from the very start its inquiries 
uncovered the same sort of practises that had been 
uncovered by Mr. Hughes in New York. The 
commission sent a comprehensive list of sixty-six 
questions to all the companies in Canada, followed 
by a searching cross-examination from day to day 
by its counsel, Mr. George F. Shepley. It became 
apparent at once that the so-called investigations 
by the Canadian Insurance Department had been 
as superficial as those by the Insurance Department 
of New York. In the absence of any Canadian 
actuary not identified with the companies under in- 
spection, the Commission sought expert assistance 


The 


THE “DEWEY” AT LAS PALMAS 


great dry-dock undergoing repairs after her hard voyage across the Atlantic 


the Mutual in Great Britain. Mr. Haldeman had 
commanded unlimited confidence in the British 
financial world, and when he resigned with the 
statement that he had been unable to secure any 
attention for recommendations that he considered 
of vital importance to the policy-holders, it was 
generally assumed in England that things were in 
a bad way. One suggestion offered was that the 
26,000 British policy-holders in the Mutual with 
their $75,000,000 of insurance should try to make 


George W. Perkins 

















MAGNATE OR CRIMINAL? 


George W. Perkins leaving court paroled in custody of his counsel 


some arrangement by which they could manage 
their own affairs as an independent company. In 
answer to an inquiry by the Earl of Onslow in the 
House of Lords, the Earl of Granard stated on be- 
half of the Board of Trade that the Government 
would appoint a select committee to consider the 
question of requiring foreign insurance companies 
to keep a sufficient amount of securities on deposit 
in Great Britain to cover the claims of British 
policy-holders. 


York. The United States postal 
authorities, the police, and the 
County Medical Society bowled 
fifty-two of them over in one 
day. These persons had all 
depended upon newspaper publicity for the means 
of carrying on their criminal trade. Their column 
was one of the richest sources of revenue possessed 
by each of their journalistic allies. One day a Post- 
office Inspector took one of these organs of public 
enlightenment, went down the medical column, and 
wrote fifty-two letters, each signed ‘‘Hattie San- 
derson,’’ and each detailing such symptoms as 
always appeal to the predatory instincts of an ad- 
vertising quack. He got fifty-two replies. There- 
upon all the writers were notified that if they 
wanted their letters they must come to the Post- 
office and be identified. Forty-three came and 
were told that their mail would be held until they 
made affidavit that it belonged to them. Not one 
of them would take the risk of committing himself 
to such a statement. 

The Post-Office Department promptly denied the 
use of the mails to the entire lot of fifty-two med- 
ical letter-writers. Better yet, it moved upon their 
journalistic accomplices. The three newspapers 
that had fattened upon the sufferings of credulous 
ignorance were sharply notified that unless they 
stopped advertising the blacklisted fifty-two they 
would have to circulate their issues without the 
help of the postal service. The advertisements 
were immediately dropped, and those papers be- 
came cleaner than their readers had seen them for 
many a year. Incidentally, three of the quacks 
were indicted; others took hasty excursions to 
distant climes, and others confessed and promised 
to reform. Some refused to give up and tried to 
keep their hold on their business with the help of 
fresh advertisements. If they fail in this they 
must seek some other form of knavery, for the 
quack doctor business can not be made to yield 
wealth without newspaper help. 

Incidentally, the way of the vender of propri- 
etary “‘bracers’’ has been made hard in Connecticut. 
Under the recent ruling of the United States Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, druggists and others 
who sell alleged medicines containing more than a 
certain percentage of alcohol must take out retail 
liquor dealers’ licenses. Although that is unpleas- 
ant for the dealer, it can be borne, as such a license 
costs only $25. But now the County Commis- 
sioners of Connecticut have decided that every 
storekeeper who takes out a national license must 
get a State license too, and that is a commodity 
that costs from $250 to $500 a year. The logic 
under Connecticut’s action fits all other States 
equally well. In high license States it means high 
license for the dispensers of Peruna cocktails, and 
in prohibition States prohibition. 1t would be prac- 
tical prohibition in m ny regions, for the alcoholic 
medicine habit has to be pretty widespread before 
it can make a double license profitable. 
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By ALBERT EDWARDS 


The revolution in the Baltic Provinces of Russia, begun by the uprising of the peasants against the landlords, has dtsentangled 


ttself from the general murk of Russian anarchy and made a distinct impression upon the Western mind. 


The writer of the 


sertes of articles of which this ts the first was the first American correspondent to see the work of ‘‘pacification’” in progress 


HE red glare of the Russian Revolution has flared 

brightest and angriest in the Baltic Provinces. 

An army of ‘‘pacification,’’ mobilized from the 
immense garrisons of St. Petersburg, Wilna, and Kieff, 
and commanded by the Tartar general, Orloff, was sent 
into the three revolting provinces of Kurland, Livland, 
and Estland. In the wake of this army I followed with 
a native interpreter—the first American to pass 
through the devastated districts, and perhaps 
the only one to witness these methods of repres- 
sion which made an English business man in Riga 
exclaim to me: ‘‘Revolution! We are no longer 
afraid of a revolution. General Orloff has given 
us a ‘Reign of Terror’ worse than France ever 
knew.”’ 

This part of Russia—stretching along the Bal- 
tic Sea from the German border to within a short 
distance of St. Petersburg—originally belonged 
to three highly civilized pagan nations, the Ests, 
the Livonians, and the Letts. They were men of 
commerce; their caravans brought from Nijni 
Novgorod the furs of the north and the rugs 
and silks of Persia, and their ships carried this 
merchandise to the Mediterranean and the shores 
of Africa. They were the Phenicians of the 
north. But in the middle of the twelfth century 
the Germans came, German knights with hungry 
swords, German merchants with sharp bargains, 
and German priests with the Christian Bible. 
Since then there have not been ten years of unin- 
terrupted peace. The country has been fre- 
quently invaded by foreign enemies, but it has 
suffered most from the internal struggle. In the 
fight against the Germans, the Livonian race has 
been reduced toa dozen families, and the Letts 
and Ests have been decimated. 

Civil war broke out again in October. The 
chateaux of two hundred of the barons were 
burned, and many soldiers and government officials 
were killed. And until the middle of December the 
authority of the Russian Goyernment was entirely 
overthrown in the country districts. In Riga, the 
largest city, it was so much weakened that the Gov- 
ernor-General obeyed the revolutionists’ orders and left. 

On the 19th of November there was a convention in 
Riga and a Lettish Republic was 
proclaimed. A few weeks later 
the Ests joined the movement and 


This I found to be commonly believed by the more 
ignorant people, and even the best informed were ex- 
pecting a bloody time when Orloff arrived. This terror, 
which pervades all classes, was increased by an incident 
which happened the night before my arrival. A de- 
tachment of gendarmes raided a private house in the 
better part of the town where a Lettish social circle 





A REVOLUTIONARY CARTOON 


“The Cabinet is progressing with gigantic strides” 


were having amateur theatricals. The police began to 
search the guests for arms, and the man they began 
with had a revolver. Somebody turned out the lights, 
and there was indiscriminate firing in the dark. A 
number of people were wounded and some killed. 

At the earliest possible moment I presented my cre- 
dentials and some personal letters of introduction to 


see only those things which he thought well for the 
American people to know. He got out a map of the 
provinces and planned out a nice itinerary, which, if 
followed, would have kept me from seeing anything. 

But as soon as I had the permit in my hand I started 
off in quite a different direction. The morning papers 
reported that General Orloff’s troops had entered the 
suburb of Miihligraben, and had burned down 
some buildings. This place, a few miles down 
the River Dina, is the centre of a large lumber 
industry. The mills are owned by foreign capi- 
talists, but are managed by Mr. Alexandre Dom- 
brovski. He isa Lett, very wealthy and widely 
known as an intense patriot and an almost ideal 
employer. During the recent epidemic of strikes 
there was no stoppage of work in his mills.. He 
supports a fine school for the children of his 
workmen, and had also built and endowed the 
club-house of the Society of Lettish Workingmen. 
It was much like a social settlement building in 
America; there were billiard tables and bowling 
alleys, class-rooms for night-school, and a large 
auditorium for entertainments and meetings. 
Religious services were also held in the building, 
and no liquor was allowed in the place. 

Shortly after the Czar’s manifesto of October 
30, some Social Democrats wanted to use the au- 
ditorium. Mr. Dombrovski would not give his 
consent, but the men forced their way in. 

A hundred and fifty Cossacks suddenly ap- 
peared in the village. The officers had a list 
of eighteen houses where, they said, red flags 
had been made or arms hidden. Small detach- 
ments went through the village warning people 
to vacate, as their houses were to be burned. 
The club-house and the school were also on their 
list of destruction. Some one telephoned to Mr. 
Dombrovski, who lives in Riga. He is an old 
man, over sixty, but, in spite of the advice of his 
friends, he went down to the mill in his yacht to see 
if he could do anything to protect his men. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival he was arrested and put through a 
mock trial. He was not allowed to speak in his 
own defense, but was convicted of encouraging 
Socialist meetings and was sentenced to be shot. 
The execution was to have taken 
place immediately, but there were 





deciared their independence. The 
Revolutionary Committee was the 
Government. It opened diplo- 
matic relations with the Poles and 
Finns in the hope of forming a 
Federation. It supervised the 
local committees which had re- 
placed the old ‘‘volest councils’’ 
in the villages. It organized and 
armed a militia, and revolutionary 
policemen in red sashes patrolled 
the streets of the cities. The rev- 
olutionists exacted a number of 
‘forced loans,’’ and confiscated 
money belonging to the old Gov- 
ernment; but excluding such acts, 
it is admitted, even by their most 
bitter opponents, that there was 
a marked decrease in ordinary 
crime. All disorderly houses were 
closed and the sale of intoxicants 
was prohibited. 

About the rst of December Gen- 
eral Orloff was despatched from 
St. Petersburg to ‘restore or- 








several delays. First they led 
him up on a little hill and made 
him watch the burning of his 
club-house. Then a deputation 
of six villagers came with a peti- 
tion signed by all the mill-work- 
ers, asking that the old man’s life 
be spared. ‘They were stripped 
half naked in the snow and given 
a hundred lashes each with Cos- 
sacks’ riding whips. A couple of 
soldiers were put to work on each 
man, and when the flogging was 
over only two of them were able 
to walk away. All this was done 
in the sight of the townspeople, 
who stood around on the neigh- 
boring hills. 

‘‘Then,’’ said his cousin, ‘‘the 
Lutheran pastor came to inter- 
cede for him. They were old 
school friends. At first the officer 
wouldn't listen to him, but at last 
he said he would give him fifteen 
minutes to pray with my cousin, 
The pastor is a good man, and he 








der.’’ He has shot several hun- 
dred peasants, flogged many more, 
and burned many farmhouses, 
but order has not been re- 
stored. In place of ‘‘order,’’ he has produced Terror, 

When I arrived in Riga, the general had not yet en- 
tered the city. It was supposed that he had a cordon 
of troops around the town, and that he was driving the 
revolutionists in toward this centre. I was told bya 
barber that the general had sent word ahead of him 
that he was going to hang every tenth man in the city. 


1. PREPARING TO BURN A FARM THE OLD HOUSEWIFE TO THE RIGHT 


the Governor-General, and wrung from him a permit 
‘to travel freely and photograph”’ in the district under 
his orders. He was loth to give me this permit, and 
it took a good deal of diplomatic and rather Machiavel- 
lian small-talk to get it. The letters which I gave him 
were from very conservative people in St. Petersburg, 
and I finally persuaded him that I could be. trusted to 


managed to make the prayer last 
nearly half an hour. That was 
all that saved Alexandre’s life.’’ 

As soon as the sentence had 
been pronounced, some friends had telephoned the 
Governor. The order for Dombrovski's release came 
just as the soldiers had torn him away from the 
minister, and had stood him up against the wall of 
his school. The firing squad was drawn up, waiting 
the order to shoot. 

On returning to the city, I presented some letters to 
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Prince Kropotkin, a nephew, I am told, of Peter Kro- 
potkin, the famous revolutionist. He is one of the very 
few large landowners in the Baltic Provinces who are 
not German. Educated abroad, he is, in his manners, 
a cosmopolitan, cultured and very polished. He calls 
himself a ‘‘Liberal.’’ In the evening he came to the 
hotel and we talked long into the night. 

He told me that this outbreak had been long prophe- 
sied, and that the landlords had only themselves to 
blame. ‘‘There is a great deal of talk,’’ he said, ‘‘about 
the agrarian question. But this, while it is the cause 
of widespread discontent—a large number of the peas- 
ants are without land, and many of those who have !and 
are tenants—is not especially serious. The existing 
system of land tenure is attacked by the landless in all 
countries.’’ The real cause of the trouble, he said, was 
that the reliable and responsible element of the peas- 
antry—he meant those who own land or hold long 
leases—have serious grievances, which the landlords 
have been too slow to remedy. He outlined to me a 
series of reforms which he had been advocating, and 
which he thought would pacify the country. In the 
first place the well-to-do, reliable peasants should have 
more voice in the local government. The schools 
should be in the nativé languages. And the road- 
building laws should be changed. At present the pro- 
prietors must furnish the material and the peasants 
must do the work. ‘This is somewhere near fair when 
a new road is being built, but when a road is once laid 
it is utterly unfair to the peasants. 

The question which had caused the most bitterness, 
he said, was that of the ‘‘patronat.’’ Some centuries 
ago the barons gave God and the villages tracts of land 
to support the Church, and, having given the land, 
claim the right of appointing the pastor. The rental 
value of land has increased immensely in the last cen- 
tury, and many of these glebes are worth ten thousand 
dollars a year. It is a fine opening for a younger son. 
As most of the ‘‘patrons’’ of the Church—the descend- 
ants of those who gave the land—are Germans, so most 
of the pastorsare. The people claim the right of choos- 
ing their own ministers, men of their own race, who 
speak their language, and the Prince believes that this 
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the firing had been. I 
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started to turn back to 
bed, when there was 
the clash of galloping 
horses and the rattle of 
carriages. I caught a 
glimpse of four or five 
of them dashing madly 
along the other side of 
the park. Then the fir- 
ing broke out again— 
scattering revolver shots 
and the quick volleys of 
rifles. The fight lasted 
four or five minutes and 
then once more the gal- 
loping of horses dying 
away in the distance. I 
could see a squad of 
soldiers hurrying across 
the park; there was one 
more volley, apparently 
fired at the Polytech- 
nique, as I could plainly 
hear the crash of broken 
glass, and the light went 
out suddenly. After 














that there was silence 
again. 
window for some time, 
but although I could 
see many soldiers moving there was no more firing. 
In the morning I heard that there had been a daring 
attempt to liberate the political prisoners in the 
Citadel. About twenty revolutionists had taken car- 
riages and had driven toa neighboring street, where 
they had fired their revolvers in the air, hoping to 
draw out some of the troops on guard in the prison. 
Unfortunately for their plans, a patrol of Cossacks 
was passing, and hurried to the scene of disturbance. 
When the revolutionists saw the troops, they thought 
that their ruse had worked and they whipped up their 
horses and attacked the Citadel. They were met by 
the full garrison and, 
after some _ bloodshed, 
were repulsed. 











I lunched with an 
American engineer, who 
has been in charge of a 
large electrical plant in 
Riga for some years. 
“The lot of these peo- 
ple couldn’t be much 
worse,’’ he said; ‘‘you 
can’t blame _ them 
for revolting. Anglo- 
Saxons would have 
smashed things up some 
centuries ago. I was all 
for the revolutionists at 
first. I know some of 
the leaders, and many of 
them are fine fellows. 
But the last few months 
have rather changed my 
views. These _ revolu- 
tionists are of two kinds: 
high-minded _ idealists 
and common thugs. 
And I’m afraid the 
‘thug’ element will win 
out just as it did in 








Paris. Read over Car- 


Il. THE DOOMED FARM. PEASANTS SAVING SOME OF THEIR HOUSEHOLD GOODS lyle’s ‘French Revolu- 


right should be given them. He also advocates some 
reforms in the very burdensome and complicated sys- 
tem of taxation. 

It was near two in the morning when the Prince 
left, and just after I had gone ‘to bed I heard the 
sharp snep of a revolver. Before I could get out of 
bed and to the window, there had been a regular fusil- 
lade—twenty or thirty shots. But when I pulled back 
the curtain all was quiet. The moon was full, and be- 
yond the park, where the trees cast dark shadows on 
the snow, I could see the dim outline of the Polytech- 
nique. A light was burning in one of its windows; 
there was no other sign of life. The air was very 
clear and cold and I had no idea how far away 


tion’ and you will be 
struck by the analogies 
at every page. 

‘The real trouble is this: the education of the peas- 
ants. This was where the barons made their mistake. 
They are out for the dollars as hard as any American 
capitalist and they saw that a well-fed, well-educated 
German peasant was a better farm machine than an 
ignorant, half-starved Russian muzhik. So they built 
schools. And now the percentage of illiteracy in the 
Baltic Provinces is less than in America. But the 
barons did not realize that if you give a man educa- 
tion you must give him some freedom. ‘They try 
to maintain a medieval feudalism side by side with 


higher education and Deering thrashing machines.. 


The combination doesn’t work. 
“It isn’t at all a question of simple-minded peasants 











I stood by the lll. THE SAME—THE RESTORATION OF ORDER IN FULL PROGRESS 


being misled by irresponsible agitators. It is far 
deeper than that. These people are hard-headed and 
intelligent. They talk over politics just as our farmers 
do in Massachusetts. They have tried petitions and 
every other peaceful means. Violence is the only 
thing left.’’ 

Later in the day I went to the Ritter Haus, a sort of 
club for landlords and German barons. While I was 
there Prince Kropotkin came in. 

‘*T’ve had a painful experience to-day,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
just this minute returned from my estate. Some 
women came to me this morning. Their husbands had 
been condemned to be shot, and they wanted me to in- 
tercede for them. When I got there I found five men 
in the jail. Carbines belonging to-some of the mur- 
dered dragoons were found in their houses. They ad- 
mitted having helped kill the soldiers—even boasted of 
it—so, of course, I couldn’t get them off. But it was 
very unpleasant to see. I had known the men from 
childhood.”’ 

Later he told me of a young officer who had turned sick 
the first time he had to order his troops to shoot a pris- 
oner. But, the Prince assured me, he was all right now. 

One of the barons, whom I met at the Ritter Haus, 
was in a great fright. Some one had told him that the 
troops were to be withdrawn. 

‘The Government is betraying us,’’ he said. ‘‘Now 
that the revolutionary movement is crushed out, they 
will desert us. The peasants won’t fight the troops, 
but they will kill us, one at a time. They ought to 
have enough troops here to keep order for a little while 
—at least. All we want is a little while—so we can sell 
our estates and get away.’’ Heevidently thought that 
the sole duty of the Government was to protect his in- 
come. ‘The Baltic Provinces—all Russia—could go to 
pot as soon as he got his capital out. 

Baron Pillar is quite a different kind of aman. He 
takes a grim delight in the fight. He is the leader of 
the reactionary party, who are opposed to the reforms 
of Prince Kropotkin and to reforms in the abstract. 
He expects to rebuild his schloss at once. 

‘“‘We Germans have been here seven hundred 
years,’’ he said sententiously, ‘‘and we will stay. Ivan 
the Terrible ravaged the country, and we stayed. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus burned our houses, and we stayed. We 
won't let these d d peasants drive us out.”’ 

Riga was full of fugitive landlords, and the Ritter 
Haus was crowded. They have a thousand different 
plans for action. Only a few are cool and determined 
like Baron Pillar—the most are thoroughly terrorized. 
The workmen in the slums are terrorized because of 
Orloff’s threat. The women of the city are terrorized 
because the body of a young girl was tound in a dark 
corner near the Cossack barracks. The Governor- 
General sits in his schloss, surrounded by gendarmes, 
and does not take the fresh air because he too is terror- 
ized. The peaceful people fear bomb-throwing and 
fighting in the streets. Wild rumors of slaughter by 
the troops and of pillages by the hooligans and Black 
Hundreds are on every lip. All Riga is terrorized. 




















CAPTIVE REVOLUTIONISTS IN CHARGE OF COSSACKS 





DESTRUCTION OF A REVOLUTIONIST’S HOUSE IN A VILLAGE 
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Poe GOLDEN EGG 


WHAT ‘£3 


HE private office was always so restful that Hugh 
Boltby, as usual, sank into one of the leather 
chairs with a sigh of satisfaction and relief. The 

day was over. His work was done—well done, he was 
glad to think—and he was now at liberty to seek for 
relaxation and enjoyment. 

“If you would knowa man truly, know him off duty, 
at his pleasures,”’ a German naval officer had once said 
in Hugh’s hearing when he, a boy of twelve, visited a 
German war vessei lying at Norfolk. And then the 
officer, with a comprehensive gesture of the hand and 
a glance toward a group of cadets, had added: ‘‘These 
are picked men.” The chance remark was made to 
Hugh’s aunt, and proved to be one of those verbal burs 
that stick inachild’s memory. Itcame up irrelevantly, 
at odd moments, with a vision of the scene which had 
been its setting—the clean military ship, the pale placid 
water, the low green shores, the officer, with his 
thoughtful face and deep accented English. But when- 
ever the casual words did occur, they came fraught 
with a vivid significance which suggested a fine ideal, 
arare achievement. Could young Boltby have voiced 
his inmost feeling—it was scarce a thought—it would 
have been that he might come eventually to be so re- 
garded, as a ‘‘picked’’ man, not ‘‘picked’’ by his fellows 
only, but also touched by nature tosome fine issue. In 
consequence of this feeling he had early begun to do 
well the plain and simple duty that lay nearest. He 
was trusty, he was ‘‘all there,’’ as the saying goes, he 
was ready. Though now but on the outer rim of the 
business, he knew it would not be long before he 
should sit in the inner councils; now he served, but 
then he should wield, and meanwhile he was learning 
thoroughly all that had to be compassed. 

Hugh rested an elbow on the armchair, and looked 
absently into the fire. He was tall, blond, and fresh- 
colored, a man who looked remark- 
ably well in evening dress. Would 
his father be long in coming? he 
wondered—the matter to be dis- 
cussed could hardly be of moment— 
he had a Spanish lesson for half- 
past five. ugh’s eyes ran from 
the handsome mantel clock round 
upon the handsome furnishings. 

es, it was something to have been 


born to wealth, wealth long since : } 


acquired, sifted, habitual. If it might 
not buy happiness, it surely bought 


comfort; if it brought responsibili- nS 


ties, it also gave immunities. Boltby 
went over to a bookcase, took out 
a book and sat down nearer the 
window. 

The latch of the heavy door 
clicked presently, and the elder Bolt- 
by entered. Coming in thus sud- 
denly, almost noiselessly, he had 
upon Hugh, for the first time in the 
young man’s life, the effect of a 
stranger. For the first time Hugh 
saw his father apart from the pater- 
nal relationship, saw him as man 
to man: the straight lines, the rect- 
angularity, the clean barrenness of 
facial expression struck Hugh, as 
well as a something unusual which 
he could not formulate. He wascon- 
scious, however, with a sharp pro- 
longation of the consciousness, that 
his father was not ‘‘like himself.”’ 

“You look tired—have a chair, 
sir?’ And Hugh pulled one comfort- - 
ably forward. 

Mr. Boltby sat down and dropped 
a handsome silk handkerchief across 
one knee. He said nothing. Pres- 
ently he took up the handkerchief 
and put it in his pocket; then he 
took it out again and polished his 
glasses vigorously. Hugh felt un- 
easy. Evidently his father did not 
know where and how to begin. 

“Is anything the matter?’ haz- 
arded the son at last. 

Boltby sat upright in his chair, 
nervously gripped the arms, and an- 
swered desperately: *‘Everything.”’ 

The effect was like an _ explo- 
sion. ‘‘Everything?’’ echoed Hugh 
dazedly. 

The father spoke with a visible 
effort, yet with a certain impatience, 
as if he had expected his son to under- 
stand without words—and his tone 
was distinctly cold as he said: ‘I 
suppose you know what everything means when applied 
to a banking business so long established and im- 
pregnable as ours?”’ 

Hugh’s face paled. ‘‘Do you mean that we are in— 
in—straits?’’ he stammered. 

Boltby leaned back, wiped his brow, and drew a 
breath so long and deep that Hugh was fairly fright- 


ened. Hard as speech was, awkward and brief as the 


disclosure had been, yet the relief was momentarily ex- 
quisite, and Hugh divined that it was an instant’s 
easing of a terrible tension, an instant’s ceasing of 
great pain. ‘ 

‘‘How, what?’’ he asked confusedly. 


WAS, 


‘‘Marry her?’’ he echoed doubtfully. 


AND WHAT 
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The elder moistened his dry lips and began: ‘‘The 
liquidation that has been going on for months’’—he 
stopped. 

—‘‘Has been like the washing away of a river—yes?”’ 
returned Hugh quickly. 

‘‘Well,”’ said his father slowly, ‘‘we are heavily in- 
volved. Our foundations will be the next to go.” 

There was an aching silence—then from the elder 
man brokenly: ‘‘Five generations of Boltbys—it seems 
a pity!’ 

Hugh said nothing. He put his hand instinctively 
to the top of his head with the sensation of a reflex 
blow. He felt as he had once done when his feet flew 
from under him, and he sat down hard on the icy side- 
walk with a feeling of having been literally shattered. 
The Boltbys—his father—the Bank. ‘‘Was it this last 
failure?’’ he managed to ask. 

His father nodded. ‘‘It’s the last straw. We hold 
three million of their securities, and they’re not worth 
five hundred thousand.”’ 

Hugh could not speak; indeed, it was as much as he 
could do to make the sudden news part and parcel of 
his working, available intelligence. He looked again 
about the room; it was ceasing to seem familiar, per- 
sonal, and their own. He tried to snatch at his father, 
as it were, to hold on by. The ashen man sitting 
there seemed more alien and removed than any- 
thing else. How long it had been since morning, 
since lunch even! Where in the world would they 
come out? What would be the upshot? 



















Hugh gathered himself. ‘‘Is there anything I can 


His father eyed him with a strange, devouring, 
primitive look that made the elder man seem incal- 
culably old. He said nothing, but stared moodily, 
with a greedy, imploring, implacable gaze which made 
Hugh feel positively giddy. Behind the straining eyes 
what was the truth which the father was unwilling to 
reveal? Their relationship seemed to be reversed. 
‘‘Out with it, father!’’ cried Hugh sharply. 

Name and words broke a spell. Mr. Boltby brushed 
his hand over his eyes. ‘‘Last night we held a meet- 
ing. Everything was gone over, and affairs were seen 


‘‘Want me to marry her?’’ 


|e BOUGHT 


to be virtually hopeless. Owing to these shrinkages 
the assets are insufficient. I have been several times 
to New York, but without avail. We mzs¢ protect our 
depositors and we can not.”’ 

Boltby spoke with little gasps and gurgles, a note of 
laughter, a note of tears, as if the truth were being 
flayed or wrenched out of him; and his manner was so 
unnatural, yet inevitable, that Hugh shuddered at the 
intimation of anguish so acute that it produced an 
actual echoing pang of his own. Yes, his father was on 
the rack—his name, his fame, his life, the calling he 
had loved and put his strength in, the inherited wealth 
he had so guarded and increased—all was caught be- 
tween the terrible wheels of ‘trade and finance, and it 
was life—warm, sentient life—that was being ground 
out before Hugh's very eyes. 

‘*For God’s sake, don’t take it so, sir,’’ cried Hugh. 
“TI don’t mind; we’ll none of us mind. What will 
mother say? He stopped as if struck. Surely never 
was woman who became wealth better, or whom wealth 
better became than his mother. What would she say? 
_ “Boy, you don’t realize. It’s our honor. It’s not 
just the money—it’s all that makes money worth 
having!’’ 

He broke down utterly and hid his face in his hands. 
There was a prolonged silence. Then the telephone 
sounded, and father and son looked at each other in 
surprise. 

“It’s after hours, and this is the private branch— 
see who it is, Hugh.’’ Boltby spoke as if exhausted, 

Hugh returned immediately. ‘‘Mr. Joshua Chiveley 
at the Nansemond Club wishes to know whether you 
are here, and if so, whether you will see him on im- 
portant business.”’ 

“Yes, let him come,”’ said Boltby constrainedly. 

‘‘Does he know?’’ asked Hugh breathlessly. 

‘“‘As a director of the Powhatan Company, he prob- 
ably has an inkling. Is Blackmore still here? Tell 
him to let Chiveley in.”’ 

‘“‘Blackmore’s gone; I'll let him in, sir,” said Hugh 
soothingly. Again there fell that anxious silence; but 
it was not long before the bell sounded, and Hugh, 
going out, returned with Mr. Joshua Chiveley. He was 
a tall, stout man, obviously ill at ease, but none the less 
bent, as he himself would have said, upon ‘“‘bluffing it 
through.”? _He looked, indeed, as if he were wont to 
bluff most things through, and as if he felt himself 
none the worse in consequence. He greeted Boltby 
with superlative heartiness, but was evidently non- 
plused by the presence of Hugh. 

‘‘I can easily take myself off,’’ said the young man, 
answering the guest’s look and manner. 

‘‘N—no, I didn’t expect you exactly, but now you're 
here, mebbe it’s just as weil.” 

Chiveley put his hat and stick on 
the table, removed his glaring gloves 
and put them in his hat; then he 
took the hat between his knees and 
fumbled nervously with the gloves. 
He was a picture of embarrassment. 
Father and son waited, Hugh experi- 
menting with polite platitudes, but 
nothing seemed to afford Mr. Chive- 
ley relief and an opening. Finally 
he said: ‘tI don't believe in beat- 
ing about the bush, so I'll come to 
the point at once.’’ He _ turned 
to Boltby. ‘I heard to-day from 
Carnes that burned brandy wouldn't 
save you unless vou could raise 
three millions zow. I suppose it’s 
so?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Boltby mechani- 
cally. 

‘‘And you can’t effect the loan?” 

‘*You know the condition of affairs 
as well as I—that we are the under- 
writers of the Telando and Fairfax 
Company. It’s a good thing, under 
ordinary circumstances—but—”’ The 
break was sufficient. 

Chiveley, red-faced at best, turned 
slowly purple. He looked at Hugh, 
at Boltby, at everything in the room, 
and mangled his gloves between his 
hands until they were fairly pulp. 
He gasped, sputtered, and breathed 
stertorously, and still the words 
would not come. His discomfort 
was as great as it was extraordinary, 
and Hugh finally and mercifully said: 
‘‘Have you any suggestion to make, 
Mr. Chiveley? We shall be glad to 
consider any.’’ The words gave ap- 
parent relief. Chiveley put his gloves 
down, caught his breath, stopped 
squirming on the edge of his chair, and looked 
squarely at Hugh. 

‘‘You see—I’ve come on business, and yet—it ain’t 
like ordinary business. I know what I want, and I 
know what I’ve got to offer, but I don't know just 
where I am, ’cause I know that my proposition ain’t 
just the usual thing.’’ He floundered and stopped 
short. 

‘‘Any business proposition, usual or unusual, will be 
entertained. Noone has ever questioned Mr. Chiveley’s 
business ability and his financial credit;’’ said Hugh 
encouragingly. 

‘That's so,’’ assented Chiveley, quite impersonally, 
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and then lapsed again into silence. ‘‘Oh, Lord,” he 
plurted out presently, ‘‘I’m like a man ina great big 
hall with lots of doors, and I don’t know which to take 
first.” 

“The nearest,’’ suggested Hugh, smiling. 

“Young man,” returned Chiveley grimly, ‘‘this 
ain’t a world in which anybody can afford to make 
mistakes. However, as I’ve got to begin, I reckon 
I'll begin with myself—I reckon that’s about the 
nearest door.’’ 

Father and son regarded him questioningly; for an 
autobiographical Chiveley was something unthought of. 

“Of course I know’’—he began—‘‘there’s heaps of 
things in life I haven’t had, that I never can have; but 
I’m not such a four-by-five fool as not to know that 
they’re here, owned by some, to be had by others.. I 
don’t pretend to think, for instance, that I’m what’s 
commonly called a gentleman, or even a fair-to-mid- 
dling imitation of one. I’m not. I don’t talk right. I 
don’t know the things to do, and I don’t do’em. I didn’t 
have the chance. A five-cent-lunch-counter, ten-min- 
utes-for-refreshment education like mine mostly con- 
sists in what’s left out, and mine, I reckon, consists in 
what’s left out. Nevertheless, I do know what’s what, 
even if I’m not What. I joined the Nanse:-ond to see 
the look of things, to get the hang of things, and I cer- 
tainly do get the full worth of my money. I know I’m 
not It; but I think I do know what It is. He stopped 
and pondered, until Hugh gently said: ‘‘The next door, 
Mr. Chiveley?”’ 

He roused himself and looked from father to son. 
He fairly held his breath; the purple hue turned to 
mahogany color, the moisture showed on his forehead, 
and the big bulbous hands stopped their nervous working 
and clenched on the chair arms, Evidently Mr. Chive- 
ley was nearing the heart of his interview, yet he 
took up the thread of his thought smoothly enough. 
“But there ain’t anything in life I’ve missed, or had to 
go without, that I haven’t wanted for the children— 
meant ’em to have. Wife and I’ve seen to it that 
they’ve had the best, and when I haven’t known the 
best myself I’ve gone to them that did. Wife, she’s 
religious, and she’s brought ’em up good, good clean 
through, just good, and there’s heaps in that.’’ He 
paused to consider, and the Boltbys regarded him in 
wonder. This was a Chiveley other than the one they 
usually saw. His bold, defiant, somewhat challenging, 
rather aggressive look and manner—the look and man- 
ner so many found insufferable—had changed to one 
wistful, solicitous, almost appealing. 

“I got three girls and a boy,’’ he continued, ‘‘a little 
tacker, name of Adolphus—Dolph for short.’’ He 
turned again squarely to Hugh. ‘‘When I joined the 
Nansemond, I wanted to see men off duty, off guard— 
to see ’em as they really are. I knew I'd be fair game 
for some, but suckers are the commonest things all 
along life’s road from a butter and egg stall up to the 
Nansemond itself, and I didn’t care so long as I cleared 
the way for the children. Some things surprised me, 
and some things didn’t, and I’ve seen and learned 
heaps. Some men have worked me; some would have 
liked to work me; some haven’t taken any more notice 
of me than the law allows. Why should they? What 
was I, Joshua Chiveley, to such men as you, Mr. Bolt- 
by, and your son? And I respected youforit. I knew 
the difference. You were polite when you happened to 
run across me, and that ended it. r. Hugh here 
never came to our balls, never ate my dinners and then 
went away and snickered and laughed and spoke of me 
as Chicky Chiveley, the Golden Egg. Oh, it’s all right, 
Mr. Hugh—you needn’t look mad; this isa world where 
if a man can’t hear and see what’s said and done behind 
his back, he’d better move on to some other planet. 
Chicky, Chicky, Chicky—here, Chicky—I know my nick- 
name just as well as youdo. And I know, too, there 
are things a gentleman don’t do, things he don’t say, 
and things he keeps out of. I’ve had my eye on you 
fora year or two. You don’t say much, but what you 
do say goes, and you mean it.”’ 

Hugh was taken completely aback. ‘‘Really, Mr. 
Chiveley—thank you for your good opinion.” 

“Not at all, sir; I know you’re a gentleman, and I 
know you're It.”’ 

“But, surely, Mr. Chiveley, you didn’t come here 
this afternoon to tell me this?’’ said the young man. 

“No, but it’s in the bill; it goes with what I have to 
say; it’s part of the measure. You know my daughter 
Rebecca—Reba—I think?’’ he demanded abruptly. 

“Your daughter?’’ echoed Hugh vaguely, trying, in 
the illimitable gallery of a young man’s fancy, to call 
up a distinguishing memory of Miss Chiveley. ‘‘Yes, 
I—I think I’ve met her at some of the germans—a tall, 
slender girl.’ And here memory failed him and left 
Hugh groping. 

‘The children are a great deal better than I am— 
better looking, and—and—everything,’’ pursued Mr. 
Chiveley with easy candor. ‘‘I’ve always meant ’em to 
walk in the procession with the best—and they can do 
it—even if I have tosit on the curbstone and watch 
‘em goby. They’ll never be ashamed of their father, 
I know that, and they’ll see me all the truer and all the 
kinder for seeing me just asl am. I’ve reasoned it all 
out: the more you know the more you understand, and 
the more you understand the gentler you judge.”’ 
gs Balzac said something of the same,’’ returned 

ugh. 

‘Don’t know the gentleman, but I do know it’s true. 
Ican feel it; any one can feel it for one’s self.”” He 
stopped, then brought out abruptly, with a certain 
shamefaced eagerness: ‘‘I reckon you never particu- 
larly noticed Reba?’”’ 

“There are so many charming girls,’?’ murmured 
Hugh apologetically. 

Chiveley seemed actually to swell with the impor- 
tance of, his thought, the strength of his desire. His 
eyes fairly clung to Hugh’s; he drew in his breath with 
a whistling sound; every atom of the man seemed en- 
ergized by his strong, obstinate, narrow will, as he 
desperately said: ‘‘I want you to notice her—I want 
you to think of her. I—I want you to—to marry her.”’ 
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Hugh looked as if reduced to idiocy. ‘‘Marry her?’ 
he echoed doubtfully. ‘‘Want me to marry her?’’ he 
pursued more positively. ‘‘In the name of wonder!’ 

Quiet, but white, throbbing with what he knew was 
impotent anger, Hugh turned to Chiveley: ‘‘Only your 
self-confessed limitations, Mr. Chiveley, your ignorance 
of the permissible, excuse such a proposal as this. And 
yet,’’ he continued, with increasing bitterness, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t think a man would have to be born a gentle- 
man, as you call it, in order to know never to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, never to take advantage of 
another’s need.!”’ 

Chiveley looked perplexed. ‘‘Why, that’s just it,” 
he said in ‘a most placatory tone; ‘‘you know you never 
would have looked at me if you hadn't been in a fix. I 
thought ¢Za¢ was just my chance. And,’’ he pursued 
remonstrantly, ‘‘ you haven’t heard my proposition yet.’’ 

‘I can guess it,’’ returned Hugh. 

‘Why, you’re the very one,’’ continued Chiveley 
earnestly. ‘‘I couldn’t have spoken to any one who 
would understand, who would make allowances for me 
who’ve had to hoe my own row the best I knew how, 
and mighty poor it is this time, I reckon. But here’s 


They stood thus, each looking into the other’s face . . 


my offer—I’m worth fifteen millions—just about. Five 
of ’em are in Gov’ment bonds, and I can lay my finger 
on ’em at a moment’s notice. Your father may have 
the three millions, or the whole five, if necessary—I 
know the Telando and Fairfax is as good as gold—if 
you'll promise me to marry Reba, if you can, and I 
should think a man like you wouldn’t have trouble. 
Girls are choosy,’’ he added reflectively, ‘‘and some of 
the choosiest go through the woods and pick up a 
broken stick at the last.’’ 

“Suppose she should refuse me—isn’t she to have a 
voice in the matter?’’ said Hugh sharply. But sar- 
casm, that fine, bloodless weapon of civilization, was 
lost on Mr. Chiveley. 

‘‘Anyway, I’ll have given her the chance,”’ he said 
easily. ‘‘You can’t do more for your own children 
than that—you can’t put sense in ’em; that’s their 
lookout. And you'll know how to do things, Mr. Hugh, 
so’s she can’t refuse. l’ve made mistakes; but never 
in things I’d set my heart on. I’ve picked you out, 
Mr. Hugh, and I know I’ve picked right.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Chiveley, you don’t understand. You don’t 
know what you're doing ; youdon’t realize the situation.”’ 

Chiveley, relieved, assured, satisfied—grinned awk- 
wardly. ‘‘I don’t, eh? Well, I rather think Ido. The 
on’y thing is, you hav’n’t said yet.”’ 

‘*Did you really think I would consent?’’ 

“TIT thought you’d at least gimme a hearing, and you 
have.”’ 

Hugh steadied himself: ‘‘Are you selling your 
daughter, or buying your son-in-law?” 

This sudden phrasing of the idea was like cutting a 
Gordian knot. The elder Boltby started, and Chiveley, 
though obtuse, looked flustered. ‘‘I don’t put it that 
way,” he replied, argumentatively—‘you do me a 
favor and I do you one.”’ 

‘It’s better to put plain truth into plain words,”’ re- 
turned Hugh, and the low, chained voice was not his 
voice, and the white, strained face was not his young 
face of half an hour before. 

**You don’t really know what you’re doing; you don’t 
know what you’re getting! You’re buying me out- 
right, don’t deceive yourself. You’ve taken advantage 
of the situation; you’ve offered me a—a—’’ Hugh 
caught himself up. ‘‘I don’t care where a man is born 
and brought up—it’s not so much a matter of birth and 
education—it’s instinct which teaches us some things. 
You ought to have known better than to have offered 
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me this—this—bargain.’’ Hugh flung the word at him. 
Chiveley essayed to speak, but Hugh sped Lastnga: go 
on: ‘*Don’t you see that I can’t be a gentleman and sell 
myself? Don’t you see that in accepting your offer I 
forfeit the very namé and quality that you’ve set your 
heart on?’’ 

‘‘Damned if I do!’’ exploded Chiveley. ‘‘If I’m sat- 
isfied, and you’re willing, what’s to hinder, and whose 
business is it?”’ 

The elder Boltby interposed: ‘‘Hugh, I don’t ask it 
of you.”’ 

Hugh drew a long, deep breath. There was a mo- 
ment’s profound silence before the young man turned 
to Chiveley and said: ‘‘It’s done, Mr. Chiveley. I take 
you at your word. We protect the depositors, mind. 
And—will you give me a year in which to fulfil your 
conditions?”’ 

‘‘Certainly, take your own time,’’ said Clhtiveley re- 
lievedly, yet looking wistfully at the young man. He 
immediately took his hat and stick, but did not offer to 
shake hands. The elder Boltby went out with him. 
When the father came back he went to his son and laid 
a hand on his shoulder. Hugh winced and shook it off. 





. and neither spoke a word 


‘Don’t, don’t, don’t,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I can’t bear it. 
Never open your lips. Never tell mother. And, if you 
don’t mind, please go.’’ 

His voice broke as he turned away and walked to the 
window. His father gave him a long, anxious look, 
then without word or sound slipped from the room. 


II 


[- Mr. Chiveley ever shone at all, it was by his own 
fireside, where his kindliness and consideration, 
though somewhat rough and ready, yet made an atmos- 
phere pleasant and wholesome to live in. 

On this particular evening, however, sitting in his 
handsome library—correctly furnished to the last de- 
tail by a professional furnisher—a keen observer would 
have seen that Chiveley’s spirit was disquieted. He sat 
in his favorite easy chair, under the fine reading-lamp, 
well within the odorous warmth of the open fire, but he 
had let his pipe go out, and the evening paper lay ina 
neglected heap on the floor. 

At the library table sat Dolph and Rebecca, Reba 
reading, or rather musing, over a book, the pages of 
which she turned at intervals, while Dolph, a delicate 
boy of twelve, worked upon his‘examples, and called 
occasionally on his sister for aid. Nearby sat an ex- 
pectant fox terrier with a ball between his paws. 

The luxurious quiet of the room was broken now and 
then by Dolph’s rather languid, perfunctory questions, 
or by the low, entreating whines of the eager dog. 
Once the heavy portieres parted, and a small, middle- 
aged woman looked smilingly in. She was noticeably 
plain in her dress, being indeed of Quaker stock, and 
her delicate face had a folded complexity of expression 
which recalled certain fine old prints. She carried a 
cribbage-board in one hand, and this she held up 
silently toward her husband. He shook his head, 
however, and his wife noiselessly withdrew. 

After a time Chiveley roused himself. He bent for- 
ward with eyes intently fixed upon his daughter. 
**Ree, do you ever think of getting married?’’ he asked 
suddenly and shamefacedly. 

The girl smiled, paused, reflected; then her engag- 
ing, beautifying smile, like color, faded slowly out and 
the sweet steadfastness of her usual look took its place. 
‘‘Well, seriously then, I do not, and for this reason: 
that the man—the fiancé—I might fancy, would hardly 
be likely to fancy me.”’ (Contznued on page 20) 
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HOW SNORTS CLIMBED SOURDOUGH 


BEING THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF AN EFFETE AND PONDEROUS 
GENTLEMAN WITH A LIVER, IN THE WILDS OF THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 





Snorts puffed and blew . . . but finally reached the falls 


NORTS is short, fat, lazy, and profane. His short- 
ness or fatness will be surpassed in any museum, 
but if either laziness or profanity were considered 

by the public as special attractions, he would long ago 
have been discovered by some Barnum and advertised 
as one of that especially extreme class of freaks which 
are alone worth double the price of admission. His 
nickname was not due to any offensive nasal peculiari- 
ties, but his name happened to be Norton, which was 
early abbreviated to Nort, and then an ‘‘s’’ appeared 
spontancously at each end. To make a long story, 
that of two decades of friendship, very short, I may 
say modestly that I am not short, or fat, or lazy, or 
profane, and Snorts, perhaps as a foil to set off his own 
amiable qualities, has honored me with a high degree 
of his friendship from the earliest times. 

Snorts is generally amiable, always liberal, and very 
popular, especially with the ladies. Indeed, he seems 
to have but one declared enemy, his own liver. If you 
could listen to his personal diagnosis, you would verily 
be convinced that nature had for a season combined ail 
her abilities to wreak disease and torture on mankind 
upon the one subject of Snorts’s’ liver. 

Speaking seriously, I think most of the talk about 
that liver is rank, affectation, but last summer Snorts 
really developed symptoms of some kind, and his doc- 
tor recommended sea voyage. But Snorts had tried 
this remedy before, the chief result of which was to 
bring down upon that gruesome old hag of the ocean, 
seasickness, such a rushing stream of Snorts’s pro- 
fanity as would have caused her to hide her head in 
shame were she capable of shame. After this Snorts 
could not have been driven upon the open ocean had 
his liver been thrice as large and sixfold as distorted as 
he habitually depicted it. There is, however, one long 
voyage which offers no haunting spectre of intolerable 
nausea. Ships to Alaska sail between islands and there 
is noseasickness. Hither Snorts determined to go, and 
I agreed to go with him. 

We did not, to be sure, start upon a Friday, but the 
fates were against us for all that. We encountered:two 
freight wrecks, a bridge washed out, a tunnel on fire, 
and a broken locomotive, and arrived in Seattle just 
forty minutes ahead of time, two days late. The 
steamer Spokane had sailed for Skagway fourteen hours 
before. Snorts had exhausted his stock of staple pro- 
fanity before we reached the second freight wreck, and 
by the time we reached Seattle had made great inroads 
upon the fancy varieties. We had, however, heen sus- 
tained by a faltering trust that the steamer might wait 
for us, but when it was demonstrated that she had 
actually departed, with our passage for the round trip 
paid, Snorts began to hurl to the four winds a glitter- 
ing galaxy of ejaculations which can best be likened to 
the simultaneous explosion of a thousand sky-rockets. 
Though my own feelings did not differ greatly from his, 
I left Snorts to do the talking, while I hunted about 
that disreputable old shack, which the deluded inhabi- 
tants of Seattle call a Union Station, for a telephone, 
and called up a cousin of mine who had located in Seat- 
tle years before. ‘This cousin came racing down, mani- 
fested great joy at seeing us, and was not half as sym- 
pathetic as he should have been over our departed boat. 

‘*Too bad,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘too bad. But I have 
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something for you as good, or better. I’m just starting 
to-morrow for Lake Crescent.” 

‘‘What’s Lake Crescent?’ I inquired. 

‘It’s up in the Olympics. The most beautiful spot 
onearth. There’s nothing like it in the Alps.’’ 

‘*What are the Olympics?’’ growled Snorts. 

‘“There,”’ proclaimed my cousin impressively, point- 
ing a dramatic arm toward the west. Snorts and I had 
been too angry to look for scenery, but the sun had just 
set behind a great picturesque pile of jagged mouni- 
tains, their black outlines clear-cut against the sky, 
with fading touches of sunshine on the snow-capped 
peaks. My cousin, who was once quite famous as a 
college orator, proved irresistible. To Lake Crescent 
we went. 

This lake, like many other good things in life, is 
difficult to reach. Awake most of the night with fog 
whistles tooting dismally while we groped under our 
berths occasionally to restore confidence that the life 
preservers were within easy reach in case of collision; 
off the boat at four in the morning, killing time till the 
chilly dawn; then twenty-five miles over roads: fre- 
quently corduroy, and climbing out every few minutes 
to walk up hills, some of them half a mile long, too 
steep for the horses to drag a loaded wagon. None of 
these things tended to improve Snorts’s temper or 
chasten his language. 

But finally the lake in all its beauty burst upon us, a 
rich, clear, heavy Oriental blue such as I never saw in 
water before, with fish of the same color, coming out 
vivid as goldfish, only blue instead of red. Geologically 
the lake is a tremendous volcanic crack between the 
first and third ranges of the Olympic Mountains, with 
the second range terminating at the head of the lake in 
an imposing precipitous peak, well named the Storm 
King, which rises toa height of nearly four thousand 
feet. The scenery all about is surpassingly beautiful— 
precipitous rocky shores, great groves of giant fir and 
cedar trees, exquisite mountain brooks fairly teeming 
with trout (my cousin caught thirty-three in an hour, 
I four, and Snorts one, which. he accidentally hooked in 
the side), two waterfalls each over a hundred feet high, 
and a quaint little hotel surrounded by the fruit and 
flowers for which Washington is unsurpassed. 

A volume could be filled with the adventures of 
ten days; fishing, hunting, blackberrying, capsizing, 
climbing precipices to take photographs, eating as 
we had never eaten before, and telling stories around 
a camp-fire of tremendous fir logs at night; but I must 
confine my attention to the one theme of mountain 
climbing. 

My cousin was experienced in the art, I was am- 
bitious, and so on our third day he and I climbed to 
the top of the Storm King, a steady but comparatively 
easy climb. We came down full of enthusiasm. The 
view was glorious, and we had actually seen a real, live 
bear at large, who put himself more at large as fast as 
his legs could carry him when he saw us. Even Snorts, 
who had ridiculed our starting as a piece of folly un- 
speakable, manifested much interest in our adven- 
tures —an interest fatal 
enough to him, for it 
prompted us to our great 
conspiracy. 

South of the lake is a 
great mountain, fifteen 
miles long, so heavily 
timbered that its bare 
sides can not be seen any- 
where. The ridge of this 
mountain is comparative- - 
ly level and is about fifty- 
eight hundred feet above 
the sea, a little over five 
thousand feet directly 
up from the lake. This 
mountain is facetiously 
named Sourdough, _be- 
cause it is so long in ris- 
ing. From its ridge the 
view is beautiful beyond 
description; some travel- 
ers have compared it very 
favorably with anything 
in the Alps. But nothing 
is more difficult to esti- 
mate than the height of 
mountains. As we first 
crossed the lake my 
cousin, experienced as he 
was, guessed the height 
of Sourdough at but fif- 
teen hundred feet. Near 
approach and conferences 
with the natives soon 
showed our error, but 
Snorts, as it cropped out 
in conversation the day 
after we came down frora 
Storm King, remained 
under the delusion of {if- 
teen hundred. This de- 





He promoted his language in rapid strides 
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lusion, as soon as our conspiracy took form, was studi- 
ously fostered and encouraged by every one in the 
neighborhood. 

As with most successful conspiracies, the beguiling 
hand of woman was destined to play a controlling part. 
Snorts himself gave us the cue. When I packed in 
Seattle I had put in a razor. Snorts had expressed 
great contempt. 

‘*Do you think you’re goin’ up to those contaminated 
woods, just to be shavin’ yourself for the benefit of the 
bears and wildcats? You're a blistering fool.’’ 

I meekly explained that I merely intended to shave 
just before starting back, and the subject rested. When 
my cousin and I came down from Storm King, we were 
surprised to find Snorts waiting for us behind a tree. 

‘*How sharp is that razor of yours?’’ he inquired on 
first breath. '‘‘There’s three blasted girls just rolled 
in.” 

I pass over the harrowing scene of Snorts shaving 
with my razor. Carnage and blood have no place in, 
this story. But not only did these girls make him 
shave; they actually made him climb. The very next 
day he and two of them climbed to the upper waterfall. 
This is a really hard climb, over great fallen trees, 
through twisted underbrush and around great rocks. 
Snorts puffed and blew and rested often, but finally 
reached the falls, a total ascent of about a hundred and 
fifty feet. By this time our conspiracy had taken form, 
and girls and natives combined to convince Snorts he 
had climbed five hundred feet. 

And from that minute every circumstance combined 
to lure Snorts up Sourdough. The climbing, he was 
assured, was far easier than to the waterfall, as we 
would go up a ridge where there were neither fallen 
trees nor underbrush, and being as he thought but 
three times as far, he began to catch something of my 
cousin’s mountain enthusiasm. The decision of two of 
the girls to go clinched the project. Mr. Horace 
Barnes, the pioneer settler of the region, was to be 
our guide and complete our party of six. 

The trip is really by no means a frivolous under- 
taking. Sourdough’s fifty-eight hundred feet do not 
sound impressive as compared with Pike’s Peak, till 
we remember that the foot of the Olympics is but a 
little above sea level, while the start up any of the 
Colorado Mountains is made from almost the half-way 
point. The straight climb up Sourdough is five thou- 
sand feet, and then one must climb two miles along 
the ridge to reach the view, the snow, and the orchids. 
While it would be possible to do all this and return in 
a day, it would require such haste as to lose all the 
benefit, and we, therefore, planned to remain over- 
night upon the top, though, needless to say, this charm- 


‘ing feature of the journey was studiously concealed 


from Snorts. It thus became necessary to carry con- 
siderable baggage—a blanket apiece, four loaves of 
bread, some coffee and bacon, and flour to make 
flapjacks, with a few utensils, besides two kodaks, a 
spy-glass, and a flask of brandy. These, done up in 
packs for the back, made about fifteen pounds apiece 
for three. On my urgent 
advice, Snorts was grace- 
fully relieved from pack 
duty upon the excuse of 
helping the girls. I knew 
he would never climb five 
hundred feet with a pack 
on his back. 

The contents of these 
packs was not very accu- 
rately revealed to Snorts. 
He was correctly inform- 
ed of the kodaks and the 
brandy, which particu- 
larly met his approval ; the 
remainder of the weight 
was roughly referred to 
as lunch, and from vari- 
ous remarks made early 
in the ascent it appeared 
that he supposed we were 
toiling up that mountain 
with a regular picnic out- 
fit, table-cloths, napkins, 
and an individual service 
of plates, cups, knives, 
and forks. By the time 
he reached the top he was 
glad to squeeze the water 
out of a dirty old hatful 
of snow. 

It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, clear and bright. 
Snorts had objected vig- 
orously to the early start, 
but was mollified with the 
promise of a nap upon the 
mountain, though the fact 
that the nap would be the 
next night was not men- 
tioned. We rowed along 
the lake to the best point 
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of departure, and were actually ashore and climbing 
at half-past six. 

The ascent begins amid some tremendous Western 
fir trees, some of them eight feet in diameter and more 
than two hundred feet high. The climbing is steep 
and steady, but not especially difficult. The bracing air 
had an exhilarating effect upon Snorts. He marched 
in the van with the two girls, and even suggested that 
we reach the half-way point before resting. At about 
three hundred feet Barnes called a halt. ~ The best re- 
sults, he explained, were attained by a systematic rest 
of about five minutes at regular intervals. Snorts 
showed a disposition to wander off after huckleberries, 
but a sharp admonition from Barnes brought him 
down. 

Another three hundred feet and our victim did not 
need to be admonished. He sat down promptly, and 
wondered if we had not about reached the half-way 
point. We dodged a discussion of this question by 
pointing out exquisite little bits of blue lake just 
visible among the trees, far below. Then we reached 
a broad level shelf, which Snorts at first mistook for 
the top of the mountain. Here we lost sight of the 
lake, and thereafter could see nothing before or behind 
but the pathless, illimitable woods. ‘Then we ascended 
again. 

‘“‘No more breaks,’’ said Barnes; ‘‘it’s straight sail- 
ing from here all the way to the top.”’ 

“How far is it now?’’ ventured Snorts. 

“Oh, my,’’ exclaimed Barnes, ‘‘I forgot to bring my 
barometer. In these thick woods you can’t even guess 
at 16,”" 

Two more rests and Snorts was looking most anx- 
iously for the top, and on climbing again began to 
grunt dismally. By the next stop we had cleared 
about fifteen hundred feet, and Snorts gave vent to 
his first real outburst of impatience. 

“How much further,’’ he demanded emphatically, 
‘tis it up this bloody, blasted old dirt pile?’’ 

“T tell you,’’ retorted Barnes, ‘‘I forgot my-barom- 
eter. You can guess at it just as easy as I can.”’ 

Part of Snorts’s question answered itself. The moun- 
tain now changed from a dirt pile to a rock pile. The 
way became decidedly more precipitous, and we fre- 
quently used our hands as well as our feet to work our 
way upward. This was at first welcomed by Snorts as 
agood omen. The crest of the mountain was known 
to be rocky, and he felt assured that we had reached 
the beginning of the end. He looked for the top behind 
every rock over which he could not see. Another spurt 
and we were approximately one-third of the way, Snorts 
angrily looking for the top at each breath, the rest of 
us laboring harder to keep straight faces than we did 
at climbing. 

Thus far Snorts, though angry and weary, had 
struggled on manfully and kept pace with his girls, 
but now he was the last one up; in fact, Barnes and I 
threatened to hoist him before he would start. His 
dropping behind, however, he has since attributed to 
another motive than weariness, and this claim is not 
entirely groundless. He needed more liberty of lan- 
guage than the presence of the two girls had admitted. 
He had reached the point where ‘‘bloody,”’ ‘‘blasted,”’ 
and ‘‘contaminated’’ would not by any means do justice 
to his feelings. As soon as the girls were safely ahead, 
he promoted his language in rapid strides. 

So far we had all maintained, as we had previously 
agreed, the utmost gravity of demeanor, but now I 
detected signs of eruption; the weight of the joke and 
mountain climbing was too much for the girls ahead. 
Furtive bubbles of giggling were surely escaping. At 
our next stop the girls perched considerably above us, 
and one of them buried her face. 

Again we climbed and again Snorts swore. For a 
time his mind seemed to wander. His remarks implied 
that some mighty force was pushing the top of the 
mountain up just so he could not reach it. The inter- 
jections and participles continued to pour forth. He 
worked combinations out of them that even I had not 
dreamed possible. We encouraged him as best we 
could. He must remember that climbing steadily up 
was a slower matter 
than it seemed, and 
then how delightful 
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crowd, but there’s no telling what they might do with 
one man alone.”’ 

Now Washington bears are notorious cowards, and 
Snorts knew it, but we had seen at the hotel a stuffed 
wildcat or cougar of great size and ferocious appear- 
ance, and had all examined the animal with great re- 
spect. Snorts made some remarks almost fierce enough 
to scare the cougar, but he climbed up and showed no 
disposition to straggle 
for some time. 

And now the mem- 
ory of that climb grows 
dim in my mind, a 
blended picture of 
Snorts groaning, grunt- 
ing, and swearing, and 
an illimitable expanse 
of trees and rocks and 
gravel, forever up, 
up, up. How we kept 
Snorts climbing for the 
next thousand feet or 
solcan not tell. Iwas 
weary myself, weary 
till at each stop it 
seemed to me that I 
could not rise again, 
and the word ‘‘ache’”’ 
could simply be seen 
written on Snorts’s 
every joint. I seri- 
ously believe that his 
flights of profanity 
served some purpose as 
atonic. Other dissipa- 
tions are, why not this? 
I greatly wish, just as 
a lesson in the possi- 
bilities of our language, 
that the bounds of pro- 
priety would permit me 
to give some samples of 
the condemnations to 
which he gave utter- 
ance. But, perhaps, I 
may be permitted.to say 
that he used enough 
words of construction 
to have closed the 
mouth of New York 
Harbor and flooded the 
whole island of Man- 
hattan, and enough 
words of destruction to have fully punished all the 
wicked of that great metropolitan city to the satis- 
faction of the most stringent brimstone moralist. 

But now another ally came to our aid, though this 
ally was not very welcome. That great drawback to 
mountain climbing, an intolerable thirst, began to 
torture us all. I never realized what the tortures of 
thirst as described in deserts and on battlefields might 
be till the last hour going up that mountain. But this 
thirst had one great beneficial effect, it put all notion 
of stop or delay out of Snorts’s head; his every thought 
became to push away up to the snow at the cost of all 
else. The cries of thirst were becoming longer and 
louder, and Barnes finally made a suggestion. 

‘It’s nearly two miles,’’ he said, ‘‘from where we 
strike the top to any snow on the ridge, but about six 
or seven hundred feet down the other side is a fine 
snow-bank. I’m perfectly satisfied to wait, but’’ (to 
my cousin and me) “‘if you want to, you push on ahead 
and climb down and get some snow. You can leave 
your packs on the ridge so it won’t be such hard work 
climbing back up.’’ 

‘‘Seven hundred feet!’’ exclaimed Snorts; ‘‘that’s 
nearly half-way down again.”’ 

The situation was irresistible. Snorts was in our 
hands now; he must know the truth soon. Barnes 
looked at us, and we nodded assent. ‘‘How high do 
you think this mountain is?’’ Barnes demanded of him. 





it would all be com- 
ing down. This was 
a happy thought and 
pleased him greatly. 
He toiled and panted 
up three hundred 
more feet with scarce- 
ly an expletive, 
dreaming of what 
glorious spaces he 
could cover upon the 
descent. 

his sop, however, 
quieted him for only 
one stage; by the next 
his vocal processes 
were in good working 
order again. Then 
we tried another tack 


and sought to lure 
him peaceably on- 
ward with renewed 


promises of the un- 
paralleled view from 
the top. But this ar- 
gument failed com- 
pletely. He merely 
vouchsafed a choice collection of remarks to the effect 
that the view and the Prince of Darkness had been 
intimate associates for years. 

And now we began to fear that the climax had come. 
Snorts flatly refused to rise, and announced his inten- 
tion to sit and wait till we came down. But Barnes 
came with unexpected success to the rescue. , 

“It simply won’t do,’’ he protested; ‘‘this country 1s 
full of bears and mountain lions. They won't attack a 





Drinking as if it were sterilized nectar 


‘‘I—thought—I knew,’’ muttered Snorts brokenly, 
‘‘but I begin to doubt whether I know anything 
about it.’’ 

‘This mountain,’’ proclaimed Barnes impressively, 
‘tis five thousand eight hundred feet above the sea.’’ 

‘‘And where are we now?” said Snorts huskily. 

‘‘T think,’’ said Barnes, ‘‘ we're a little over four-fifths 
of the way; four more rests, or at the utmost five, 
ought to makc it.”’ 





Snorts flatly refused to rise 
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Snorts looked simply stunned, dazed, overwhelmed. 
I had someway expected that when the climax did 
come, the pent-up laughter of four hours would burst 
forth and surprise the mountain and the bears as it 
mingled in gorgeous array with great outbursts of 
lurid language from Snorts. But he only looked at 
me with moist eyes and said brokenly: ‘I didn't 
believe you would do a thing of this kind.” 

Conscience - smitten, 
I hung my head. Never 
did a set. of absolutely 
successful practical 
jokers. feel less tri- 
umphant. We looked 
ashamed, felt misera- 
bly, sneaking mean, 
and no one could speak 
till Snorts looked long- 
ingly and sorrowfully 
upward: ‘‘One_ thou- 
sand feet,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and then two 


miles to the snow. 
How can I ever do 
it?”” 


‘You needn’t worry 
about that,’’ I cried, 
eager to do repara- 
tion; ‘‘we’ll have some 
snow for you by the 
time you get to the 
top.”’ 

And my cousin and I 
plunged up the moun- 
tain, resting but once 
all the way to the ridge, 
which we gained at 
twenty-seven minutes 
after eleven; five thou- 
sand feet in three min- 


utes less than five 
hours. Snorts and the 


girls were twenty-one 
minutes longer. Fling- 
ing off and opening our 
packs, we discovered to 
our horror that there 
was nothing, absolute- 
ly nothing, in, which 
we could carry snow. 
Barnes had packed only 
a coffee-pot and one 
cup, and they were-in 
his own pack. There was nothing except our hats, old, 


greasy, weather-beaten relics, which my cousin had 


dug out of a garret somewhere for the trip. 

But down he and I plunged, sliding, jumping, run- 
ning, but how delightfully cold and wet was that snow, 
and with what joy were we welcoméd when we came 
back to the ridge! I can see Snorts now, fastidious, 
particular Snorts, before whose mind the fatal microbe 
is ever dancing, holding that greasy old hat up in the 
sun, squeezing the water from the edge and drinking 
as if it were sterilized nectar. 

Nectar! Nectar! Apt word! For there before us 
were the cloud-capped, jagged peaks of Mount Olym- 
pus; not, indeed, the Olympus of Zeus and Hebe, but, 
as we believe the new world better than the old, so is 
it more beautiful and more inaccessible. Its summit 
has never been touched by hand or foot of man. But 
as yet we had only little glimpses of its manifold peaks; 
a spur of our own mountain yet intervened. We must 
yet go two miles along a narrow and difficult ridge. 
But the snow gave us new life, and so we climbed on, 
over rocks and among thickets, and once or twice on 
narrow ledges above great precipices. Snorts was very 
quiet now, ominously quiet, but pushed painfully on. 
Indeed, we were all quiet, thirst had given place to 
hunger, but Barnes forbade all eating till we could 
reach snow, build a fire, and prepare to camp. . But at 
last our enthusiasm came up again. We were skirting 

great meadows of flowers, dancing in the 
wind. Orchids, orchids, priceless orchids, 
here for the grasping! And then we rounded 
a corner, came out upon an elevated peak, 
and the whole panorama of the Olympics 
was before us. 

Upon the northern side that strange dark 
blue of our Crescent Lake, and at its head 
the Storm King, not so imposing now when 
we can look right over his head at the blue 
straits dotted with white sails, and far away to 
his Majesty’s glittering Western capital, Vic- 
toria. To the west, the illimitable ocean. To 
the south, the great, the incomparable Olym- 
pics, glaciers, and rivers, oceans of snow, 
range after range of magnificent peaks, thir- 
teen ranges piled and heaped, one beyond 
the other, and Mount Olympus in the third 
range, but fifteen miles away. 

Oh that I could give you some adequate 
picture of the beauty and majesty of that 
mountain! <A_ glacier, colossal, dazzling, 
three miles in width, the sun shining glori- 
ously upon it; a circle of bare jagged peaks, 
each a formidable, awful mountain in itself. 
There are many famous mountains in Amer- 
ica; Shasta, Rainier, Tacoma, Hood, and all 
the great giants of the Canadian and Colorado 
Rockies; each of which, as one gazes upon 
it, seems to be the perfection of beauty and 
grandeur, and to lead all the rest; but as I review them 
all in long-past perspective, they seem to me to simply 
fade and pale behind the glittering and awful glory of 
Mount Olympus, from Sourdough. 

We all stood in silence, awestruck, overwhelmed, I 
know not how long. At last Snorts turned toward us. 

“I forgive you all,’’ he said simply; ‘‘I thank you all. 
I should never have come any other and 


way, it’s 
worth all it has cost.”’ 
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The Land of 
Nightless Days 


If you intend going somewhere this 
Summer, why not make that some- 
where worth while? A trip to Atlin 
and the Klondike is worth while. 
Travelers who have been there and 
know say it is one of the grandest 
scenic trips in the world, and you can 
travel in perfect comfort all the way. 
It is not alone the famous ocean voy- - 
age along the shores of British Colum- 
bia and Southeastern Alaska, through 
the beautiful land-locked Passages. a 
is more than that. It is a trip in a 
comfortable railway train through the 
wild and rugged Alaskan coast range 
across the famous White Pass, past 
Miles Canyon and White Horse Rap- 
ids to White Horse; thence down the 
mighty Yukon River through Five 
ig, Rapids in a modern steamer 
to Dawson City in the Klondike with- 
in a few miles of the Arctic Circle. 
You can’t help but enjoy the ideal 
Summer weather in the interior of 
this wonderful Northland, and you 
will be ee apr with the many novel 
attractions the trip affords. 

ether you contemplate taking the 
trip to Alaska this year or not, send 
for our booklets — they will interest 
you, and they are wo reading. 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agent 
113 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


J. H. ROGERS, Traffic Manager 
435 Granville Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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I 
have been 
making 
Shoes for 
34 years 


and every week-day for the 
past half-century I have 
studied hard to manufacture 
the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now 
make the 


Worth 
Cushion SoleShoe 


and hundreds of men and wom- 
en tell me it’s by far the most 
comfortable shoe they ever wore. 
[ make them in up-to-date styles 
for both men and women, and 
really believe that for style, com- 
fort and durability they are un- 
equaled by any other shoe. 

FREE swine cotsopee and etinootts FREE 


Send all orders and correspondence to 
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100 Key West Havana Seconds 3190 


From factory direct to you 


Will you pay $1.90 for a hundred “‘Key-West Havana Seconds” —cigars made of the quality of 
tobacco used in cigars that sell over the counter at “3 for a quarter” and for which any cigar 
dealer would gladly pay nes 5%c apiece? Made of Key West shorts, which is the trade name of 


tobacco leaf that is too s 


ort to roll into the high priced cigars. It doesn’t make a pretty cigar, 


but you don’t smoke looks—so, after all, the tobacco is just the same. The finest Key West 
Havana Shorts—no cigar shorter than 4% inches, some even longer—hand-made and money back 
if you aren’t elated. This is one of our great values—to introduce our method of selling from 


factory direct to the smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after May Ist—and not more than 100 to one smoker 


Send $1.90 for 100. We reserve the right, however, to return your order and refund your money 
after a certain quantity of this brafid is sold, as this price is made just to ‘* get acquainted.” 


THE EDWIN CIGAR CO., Dept. B, 64-66-68 West 125th St., New York 


Rerexences: Corn Exchange Bank, United States Exchange Bank, N. Y., Dun and Bradstreet’s. 











RESSES 
ANY MAN 


With an All-Wool Cheviot 
Made-to-Measure Suit 


Exrea Pain Pants GIVEN 


WITH EVERY SUIT 
To introduce our famous made to meas- 
ure custom tailoring, we make this 
unequaled offer 8 MADE TO 

well made, durably 
trmmed $7.85 equal to any 
local tailor’s $15.00 made to 
measure suit. AN IRONCLAD 
GUARANTEE sent with EVERY 
SUIT and a SPRIN 
COAT 
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G RAIN- 
or Pair of EXTRA 


rs 2 
TROUSERS like 
Suit—a fancy pat- GIVEN 
é tern if desired 
WITH EVERY SUIT 
You take no chances dealing with 
us, as you do business with a 
house that bears reputation. 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED or 
you don’t take the goods. Remember 
bqeste an Absolute Guarantee with every 
suit. Send us Your Name and 
address and we will send you Free 
les of cloth, measurement 


” Blank and tape line. SEND NO MONEY but write to-day, 
MARKS AND LEE CO. 


TAILORS to the CONSUMER 
185-191 ADAMS ST., Dept. 103, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MARINE GAS ENGINES) 


DEAD RIGHT 


During quiet moments, when 
you have an opportunity to think 
calmly, your better judgment al- 
ways tells you that in the long run 
the best is always the cheapest and 
that you cannot purchase some- 
thing for nothing, and you are 
right, dead right. Don’t lose your 
head when it comes to buying an 
engine for your boat; investigate 
carefully and choose wisely. For 
10 cts. in stamps we will forward 
our lete and hand ly il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

Address Dept. E 
SMALLEY MOTOR CoO., Ltd. 
Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 
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PRACTICAL 


a forgotten what you once 

' learned about Arithmetic, 
ARITHMETIC 
Self Taught 







PROF. SPANGENBERG’S 
NEW METHOD requires no teacher. 
257 pages; sent prepaid on receipt of 
60c. in stamps. Best book ever published. 
GEO. A. LLER BOOK , 
23 South 4th St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Est. 1870. Agents Wanted Everywhere 

















Let Me Tell You The Special Price 
On this Genuine 1906 ———— 
Chatham Incubator 
If you say so we send it to you at 
our expense to try 84 days. You 
see it—you see it work. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, return it at our ex- 
pense. We ear pee money and 
ask no questions. nyway send for 
free catalogue. Find out about it, § 
then try it. Write today. . 

The “Manson Campbell Co. Ltd., 275 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The fine humility, the gentleness, the clear truth, far removed from any indi- 
vidual emotional feeling, affected even Chiveley. He felt as if delicate bird 
wings had swept his face. “Oh, come,” he cried, almost angrily, “the best is 
none too good for you, and I’m sure you can have the best. I—’ He caught him- 
self up. It would never do to show his hand. “I don’t want you to get any 
ideas into your head that you’re not good enough for anything—or any man-— 
going. I’ve watched you, and you can hold you own with the best lady in the 
land. And when your chance comes, I wart you to take it.’ His tone had 
passed from asperity into anxious pleading. 

His daughter scanned him. ‘“What’s the matter with you this evening, father? 
You haven’t read the paper. You wouldn’t play your usual cribbage with 
mother; you were impatient with poor Dolph—you’ve simply sat there and 
smoldered and smoked the whole evening. I know you have something on 
your mind.” 

“Pshaw!” And, crimsoning guiltily, Chiveley picked up the paper. 

“What did you mean just now by saying you had a horror of not being ade- 
quate to a situation—not realizing it?” he demanded, presently. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know—it’s something intangible—I can hardly say; 
but if you could give me the situation, I could tell you what I thought of it.” 

Chiveley winced and caught his breath. 

“To know a thing when you see it, to be ready for the revelation when it 
comes, to meet the emergency—never to take advantage—that’s being adequate. 
And not to know, not to see, not to be equal to—a—a—thing—to try to get some- 
thing for nothing, or something for a consideration—to try to buy something 
that ought never to be bought—to try to sell something that ought never to be 
sold—why, this is to be inadequate, to fail. And it’s awful to fail, father.” The 
girl’s voice had grown dreamy again. 

“Yes,” said Chiyeley, with almost a groan, “it’s worse than poison to fail.’ 

‘““You see, in the play of ‘King Lear’ Burgundy really wanted to duy a 
wife, whereas France won one,’’ pursued Reba. 

A haunting voice came back to him: “Are you selling your daughter, or 
buying your son-in-law?” After all, what had he done? Yet Hugh Boltby had 
accepted the proposition; but then hadn’t Joshua Chiveley squeezed him down 
to it? What would Reba say? He would never dare tell her: if he could only 
get at her thought, indirectly—if he could just once satisfy himself. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” he said crossly. “It’s splitting hairs; it’s making a mountain 
out of a molehill. It’s like trying to see something when there ain’t anything 
there.” He squared himself back in his chair and bit his pipe; but the disquiet 
in his face deepened. “A bargain’s a bargain,” he muttered obstinately; “if a 
fellow don’t want to make it, he needn’t.” 

“There is something to see, and I’m not making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill,’ returned Reba, with spirit. “Surely there are some things which it is 
wicked to try to bargain for—truth, virtue, love, for instance—‘intangible, but 
imperishable!’ as our English teacher used to call them. Do you remember how 
Simon the Sorcerer offered the Apostle’s money for the ‘Gift of God,’ as they 
called it? Fancy a man trying to buy something which might be likened to a 
free gift of God!” 

Chiveley squirmed in his seat and sighed deeply. Rebecca rested her chin 
on the edge of her book, and regarded her father with penetrative, humorous 
eyes. “You're so wholesomely transparent, father, I know you've been doing 
something—what is it?” 

“Oh, well, it’ll be all right, I think,” he replied, confusedly. 

“Ves, if we make it all right,” she returned. 

“Well, then, when you get your chance, see that you do make it right.” He 
spoke forcefully. 

“Am I to have a chance—what sort of chance?” 

Chiveley made no answer. She continued to look at him, and her beautiful, 
flexible lips pursed a little to match her slightly raised eyebrows. “You haven't 
been squeezing anybody at stocks—like that man you told me about the other 
evening?” she asked presently. 

“Indeed I haven’t!” returned Chiveley with emphasis. “I never sell short 
of the market. Bull I am and bull I stay. I don’t make my gain out of an- 
other fellow’s loss. Why, your mother wouldn’t let me-even if I wanted to, 
and ‘I don’t want to. No, Ree, every dollar I’ve got’s clean, and when I’m dead 
and done with you, and you children have the use of the money, it may be 
buttery and eggy—I’m never denying the butter and egg stall where I got my 
start—but that’s all. You can use it with a clear conscience.” 

Her lips quivered a little, and her eyes moistened; but she was chary of 
showing emotion, and her tone was light as she said: “There’s nothing nicer than 
good butter and fresh eggs.’ Then she went to him and put her arms round 
his neck. “Don’t talk of your going, please, father; for when you are gone, we 
shall have lost the best human friend we shall ever know.” 

“It's all for you children, all for you,’ he muttered unsteadily. 

“But you needn’t try to make me believe you are easy in your mind, for 
you're not,” she persisted, after a pause, “and if you would let me maybe I 
could help.” 

Then, seeing his worried eyes, his humid brow, his lips—eager to speak, yet 
forcibly restrained—Reba laughed softly: “You might as well make a clean breast 
of it—you'll tell mother, anyhow, and it'll all come out.” 

“I’m no blab-mouth; I can hold my tongue, if need be,” he fumed. 

“But you won't,” she persuaded, softly, “you'll tell me, and let me help you. 
Two heads are better than one, anyhow.” 

“Well, you’re sort of in this,’ sighed Chiveley presently. 

“All the more reason for telling me! You oughtn’t to commit me to any- 
thing unless you know I'll approve. I’m your child, of course, but I'm just as 
much of an individual as you are—I’m accountable for my actions, you know.” 

Chiveley tried to loosen his collar as if it choked him. “Well, if—if you get 
an offer—from a nice man—a gentleman—one that any girl ought to like and be 
proud of—I hope you'll take him.” 

Reba drew back in amazement. “But what has that to do with what is on 
your mind? Or do you mean to say that some one”—she Crew up her slight 
figure with mock dignity—“has requested the honor of my hand? How ridicu- 
lous, father!” She laughed, grew grave, then laughed again. “What do you 
mean?” 

“T think some one will make a request for your hand, as you call it,” he re- 
turned, doggedly. 

She looked surprised, interested, amused, yet regretful. “Father,” she said 
gently, “don’t be misled. Several of the young men have—well, sounded me, as 
it were; said little things, you know. But I don’t care for any of them, oh, not 
an atom! It wouldn’t be worth while.” 

‘But this is something very different,’ cried Chiveley, eagerly; “this is 
worth while.” 

Rebecca Chiveley again drew back. Her feeling of mingled surprise and 
amusement gave place to one of vague foreboding. Her father’s face and man 
ner impressed her even more than his words. Her proud humility and subordi- 
nation of the heart were quite in keeping with, were part and parcel of, a keen, 
vigilant solicitude and sensitiveness for him; not that she desired him to be 
always—in so far as she knew it—conventionally correct, as that she wished him 
to be always.essentially right. Of all his children she best understood him, best 
appreciated his virtues, saw most clearly his limitations, made most allowances, 
and he, in consequence, was with her freer, more at home; more his better self, 
than with any one else save her mother. She drew near Chiveley again. 

“Father, you’re always so eager for us to have the best, so eager to put 
your four little bantlings first. But then a man may be excused for overstepping 
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1; H. P. Engine Only $33.15 
3 6 66 ro) $44.00 






DETROIT 
ATTOMARINE 


Motor New Model 1906 


ALways RIGHT 


The uncertainty of running is all taken out in the building. 
The breakdown habit has been overcome, by following scientific 
lines of construction proven by practice to be correct. We take 
no chances and allow no guesswork to enter into their make-up. 
All materials are tested for soundness and strength on a testing 
machine and the engines warranted to do all we claim for them. 
We are making to,ooo Auto Marine Gasoline Engines this year, 
manufacturing the motor complete from foundry to finished engine, 
not merely assembling parts made in various factories, and that is 
why we are able to sell a first-class motor with a guarantee at 








13 H. P. $33.15 Engine only 
3 H. P. will develop 4 H. P. $44.00 Engine only 
Catalog with full information 1 to 20 H. P. Motors, for the asking 


DETROIT AUTO MARINE CO. 


95 E. Congress Street Detroit, Mich. 
95 Liberty St., New York The Bourse, Phila. 
The only buicders of Auto Marine Engines in the world 














Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


AT HALF THE COST 
OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 

















Price 


$2.50 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 

the cartridge unless the trigger is 
pulled. It can be used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way as a double action revolver or self 
cocker. The frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 
neat design. ; 
The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from tuming or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick aim, poo in every respect a thoroughly reliable 
revolver for pocket or home protection. It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. | Regular length of barrel 2! 
2 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 4 


The HOPKINS & 
ALLEN Double Ac- 
tion, Self Cocking, solid 
frame revolver is a de- 
pendable and well-made 
arm. It has a safety re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 


2 inches, price $2.50 
a ee $3.00 


2 





Centre Fire. 6 eS $3.50 
For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 
Send today for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers—shotguns—rifles. 


We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. 


Dept. 14 HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Norwich, Conn. 
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Lightest Car in the World of its Capacity 
FOUR CYLINDER WATERLESS KNOX 





40 H.P. 


7 Persons 


Send for catalogue of two and four cylinder Pleasure Cars 
Also catalogue of Commercial Cars 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Member A. L. A. M. 























Requirements 


What do you expect of a hammer—a rightly 
formed handle that can’t work loose or come 
off—a nose you cannot batter—the true hang 
and balance for straight driving? Then you 
must get a hammer on which this name and 
trade mark appears. 
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KUTTER 


No matter what kind of tools you want, this name 
signifies that every requirement in quality and 
service will be- met. 

Just consider what an advantage it is to go intoa 
store with the absolute knowledge that you can get 
the best tool for any use by simply asking for a 
Keen Kutter and, furthermore, that you have the 
price guaranteed if any flaw develops. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter Tools, he 
will order them for you; or if you write to us 
we will tell you where to get them. Keen Kutter 
Tools have been sold for 37 years under this mark 
and motto: 

‘‘ The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 


Tool Booklet Free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York. U. S. A. 
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A Car of Utility, Power and Service 


The highest possible grade of raw material worked 
into a modern touring car by the best of workmen after 
the design of skilled and experienced engineers. 

Every component feature, whether of great or little 
importance, is made of metal especially selected and 
designed for the purpose. 

In design and workmanship but one consideration 
obtains, THE BEST. 

These conditions, backed by the enormous facilities 
of the greatest automobile factory in the world, result ina 
car that is RIGHT from its inception to the end and the 
volume of our output enables us to present to the public 


The Right Car at The Right Price 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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Tight-fitting underwear 


in hot weather creates 
unnatural warmth. 


Wear 
Loose - Fitting 


















Undershirts 
and 
Knee Length 


Drawers 


and be cool and - 
comfortable. 


C" Accept no imitation. If 
your retailer cannot 
supply you with B.V.D. 

underwear (identified by B. V.D. Red 
Woven Label), mail us your chest and 
waist measurements with $1.00 and we 
will send you an undershirt (No. 76N) 
and a pair of drawers (No. 15K). All 
charges prepaid. FREE descriptive 
booklet ‘1D for the asking. 

ERLANGER BROS. 


70-72 Franklin Street New York 














A Tooth for a 


If there is one mem 
human system that 
back in full med 
injury done }t} 
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ue COFS> Maguiefic Razor 
No Honing—No Grinding 


No new blades—no annual tax—the first purchase price is the only expense 
There is only one razor of safety—the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and grinding. 
The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten years from now. 
If you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor, we 


will send you our booklet, “Hints on Shaving,” Free. 
and use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your 


, and 


make you a proposition whereby you can test 
e booklet illustrates the correct 


razor position for every part of the face, and gives much needed Teieennntion to all self-shavers. The Carbo 
Magnetic Razor is sold by most good dealers. e back 


Double Concave for 
extra heavy beards 


the guarantee. Send for book to-day. 


Set of Two in 
Leather Case 1.00 
$5.50 Strop-Aide, 25c. 


Carbo Magnetic Strop 











You Must Have Our Catalogue 


If you want to know the 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of good 
Surniture for any part of your house at 
the lowest price. 






By selling direct from the factory to you 


sav YoU 40% to 50% 





You take no risk 


of Dakota, 
north of Ten- 
n and 


or money re- 
funded. 


Grandfather Clock, No. 26. 
Handsome solid frame —s8s% 
inches high. Weight move- 


Special Buffet, No. 
540. Swell front. 
Scroll doors. Bevel 


ment. id, brass dial, leaded plate glass. 
voy Quartered Oak, only Only $23.75. 


-50. Mahogany, only 
$30.00. Regular retail price $40.00. 
Our catalogue contains over 500 pieces of the most complete, at- 
tractive line of household furniture ever sold direct from the fac- 
tory. 


It is worth having. 
A, GRAWD RAPIDS MICH. 


Won't you write for 





it to-day? 


Grace Furniture Co. 


Dept. P 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
















HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


(2 School af- 
fords the 
home student an 
opportunity to 
pss a Complete 
igh School 
Course under pro- 
fessors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. 
The Courses in 
English are given 
by Prof. Genung 
of Amherst; His- 
tory, by Prof. 
Joun F. Genune, A.M., Pu.D. Wells, of Vale; 
Professor of English Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An eminent specialist 
at the head of every department. 

Students may register at any time and 
may take up complete courses or pursue 
special branches. Special attention is 

iven to students preparing for college. 

e also offer instruction in Commercial’ 
and Normal Branches, 

Every reader of Cot.izr’s who is interested in 
home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page cata- 
logue and full information in regard to our home 
study courses. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
it. 40 Springfield, Mass. 
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Make $10.00 a Day 


One man and one machine can do 
thi 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity To THE FIRST To 
wuITE us from each locality to start 
a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. If you rip om to 
build a ped you should have it. 
Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only 
materials required. One man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine 
sent on trial. WHITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
646 N. Sixth Street Terre Haute, Ind. 








sil PERFECT IGNITION 
| j ; for GAS and 
y 9. GASOLENE ENGINES 


is secured with the Edison Battery 
2c and Spark Coil. Ensures constant 
= ™ speed. Batteries deliver high con- 
stant current to coil which is wired to 
yield hot spark every time. This com- 
bination obviates ignition troubles. Surer and more 
economical than any other sparking device. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for nearest dealer's 
name and booklet ‘“‘Battery Facts,’’ con- 
taining valuable ignition information. 
EDISON MFG. CO 
19 Lakeside Ave. Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Sq., N.Y. 304 Wabash Av.,Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
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| I CAN 
neve vou MAKE MONEY 
Nothing Pays Like Success in Writ- 
ing Fiction—1ic. to 5c. a Word. We 
sell and syndicate stories and book MSS. 
on commission; we criticise and revise 
them, and tell you where to sel] them. 
Story-Writing and Journalism tough 
by mail. Our free booklet, “Writing for 
fit’’; tells how. THorston West, 
Editor-in-Chief. Founded, 1895. 
The National Press Association 
) 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 














DO YOU WANT A CANOE? 






guarantees 

correctness 
- m™ of models 

plate —_—  < quality. 

Built of Cedar; canvas covered Wide range of prices. 

A request brings our illustrated catalogue. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 50 Middle St., Old Town, Maine 
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the mark for his children, only—he ought to think of other people’s children 
as well.” 

“Oh, it’s a fine thing for him, too. 
get,” blurted the unwary Chiveley. 

“Him!” 

Chiveley looked vexed, bit his lips, and made no answer. 

“Father, then you have made some sort of a bargain you are not altogether 
satisfied with?” said Reba, slowly, with softest persuasion. 

“S'far’s I'm concerned, I’m perfectly satisfied,” protested Chiveley, evidently 
bent on braving it out. Reba, standing straight before him, fixed her winning 
eyes on him and forced him to look at her. “I didn’t make the situation,” he 
blustered; “I took it like I found it, and it’s accommodation all round. But, 
good Lord, what’s life but accommodation all round? You women don’t know, 
They’re satisfied,” he concluded, irritably. 

Reba’s deep, persistent eyes would have drawn truth out of the traditional 
well. She touched her father’s face with a tender finger. “Who's ‘him’? Who 
are ‘they’?” she asked. 

“They’re bound to fail—it’s got to come—he’s been to New York to raise 
the money, and can’t. Everybody’ll be awfully sorry, of course, and the smash’l] 
be dreadful; but every man’s holding on to his dollars like grim death to a dead 
nigger. You can’t alter business, or human nature, or—or—anything.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Now, look a-here, Ree, you take this like I meant it, and you'll see it right 
—like I do—like they did. I gave ’em the chance—that’s all.” 

“What did you do?” gently insisted Reba. 

Chiveley’s breathing became audible. “Well, I just offered to lend ’em the 
money.” 

“For what consideration?” He was silent. “On what security?” 
no answer. The silence grew oppressive, yet tingled. “Father,” whispered Reba 
anxiously, “you’re not ashamed to tell me?” He did not look at her. “You 
offered to lend ‘them’ the money—for something—on a condition?” He nodded, 
but his eyes dropped. 

“Who are ‘they’ ?” 

He hesitated, then brought out: “The Boltbys.” 

She started in consternation, then perceptibly drew herself together and 
thought. Her father’s partial admissions and obvious avoidances, the trend of 
his thoughts, the nature of his questions, his eager injunction upon her that 
when she should get her chance she must take it and make it good—all this, 
with the romantic cast of her disposition, her quick perception and vivid imagi- 
nation, made the ultimate truth not so hard to reach. Suddenly she started as 
if stung. The blood leaped to her face as if it would leap forth. “Father,” 
she cried, and her tone was harrowing—‘“father, you never had the heart—you 
couldn’t have had the heart—you never were so blind—to offer to lend the Boltbys 
—Hugh Boltby—money—money, on condition that he should address me!” 

She turned away—for the first time in her life, his child, from him, her 
father—and dropped on her knees beside the table, hiding her convulsed face 
on her arms. The young figure shook with deep sobs, the strong emotion of 
the strong, of the noble, generous nature cut to the very quick. How long she 
stayed there she never knew; but after a time a hand was laid on her head, and 
a voice said: “It’s me, Ree, just mother. Father’s told me. He’s keeping the 
2 gr A the parlor. We'll go upstairs now, and to-morrow we'll make it 
all right. 


I consider we're giving as much as we 


He made 


III 


HE leaden day, the dull ceaseless rain, a cold that struck to the marrow— 

all these accorded well with a mood of profound self-dissatisfaction and dis- 
couragement. And Hugh Boltby was grateful for such a day. It sorted well 
with his feelings and kept pace, as it were, with his thoughts. For he saw no 
lightening of his mental horizon, caught no hint of any bow of promise or of 
hope. With dogged reiteration he was telling himself, however, that it would 
be some mitigation of his trouble if he could but perceive clearly of what qual- 
ity and degree his untoward agreement was. What had he veally done? 
Granted that it was not right—then, as the lesser of two evils, to what 
— was it wrong, and what would be the inevitable consequences and for- 
eiture: 

But, beyond all question or cavil, he did see clearly that he had forfeited— 
what? Merely the divine right to dream—the great prerogative of feeling that 
possibilities were left open, that Romance, part of the birthright of every soul, 
might come to him when it would. He felt that the House of his Youth, of his 
Ideals, was left unto him desolate, soon to be razed, and the very site sown 
with the salt, perhaps, of bitter regret. -No, he set his teeth—regret was madness; 
he would never look back, he would not regret. He only hoped—with a certain 
cold thrill—that he should never come to hate the girl. What sort of a girl could 
she possibly be who was the inspiring cause of Chiveley’s strange proposal? 
Hugh was too wholesome, too sane, for self-pity; but he felt as if he might 
some day fairly loathe the calling he had taken such pride in, yet the preserva- 
tion of which was now to cost him so dear. The Boltby likeness came out 
strongly that morning, the rigidity, the fixity of purpose and will, a certain grim 
concentration which is both a carrying and compelling power. His father’s face 
—that was some compensation perhaps; even as in his father’s manner there was 
a wistful regard that seemed to show more appreciation of Hugh’s feelings than 
Hugh had deemed possible. 


“Lady to see you, sir,” said old Rumbold, the janitor. 

“A lady—to see me—on a day like this—one of my sisters?” returned Hugh 
dully, without looking up. “Ask her to wait a moment.” 

“No, sir; stranger. Said she wanted to see Mr. Hugh Boltby particular. She’s 
in the private office, sir.” 

Hugh rose mechanically, walked slowly back, and opened and closed _ noise- 
lessly the heavy door. A few feet away stood the lady. She was tall and very 
slender, and was clad all in dark brown. In her face, eager, expectant, assured, 
there was a glow as if from some happy inmost thought or feeling; and her 
beautiful clear eyes had a herald’s look, the expression of one who knows that 
he brings glad tidings. Her delicate dark slimness, and the expression of her 
face and eyes, somehow reminded Hugh of fine young tree traceries against a 
wintry sky, of a gleam of sudden red across the gray, of the unexpected glow 
of a winter sunset. He did not know her. 

“You don’t recognize me—I thought you wouldn’t,” she said sweetly. “I’m 
Rebecca Chiveley.” 

Hugh was speechless. The pained color flooded his face to his very hair. 
What, in Heaven’s name, possessed the girl! He was so mortified for her, he 
was so mortified for himself! She knew, then, she actually knew, and she could 
come here, here! He felt sick. Could he really go on with this miserable 
agreemenit ? 

“I’m sorry,” he gasped confusedly. “Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thank you,” she answered swiftly, “I like to stand when I do things; 
it seems freer and more natural—if you don’t mind,” she added softly. Her 
voice held a great kindness as of one who speaks to him who has been hurt 
or unjustly treated—not a tone of pity, but of fellow-feeling deep and full, as 
equal to equal. Life belongs to those who ask nothing for themselves, and in 
Rebecca Chiveley at this moment shone the ineffable dignity of pure selfless- 
ness, a nobility like that of fair love and honorable days. To Hugh’s awakened, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ht \ for it is built of the soft, springy, u2iform Ostermoor sheets—and 
‘  hand-laid in the tick. This insures, now and forever, a perfect 
resting-surface, conducive to absolute relaxation, the most essential 
1€ thing in sleep. Impossible with any mattress that is stuffed. Even an expensive hair Beacon $3.00 Shoes New Light on 
mattress soon becomes saggy and bumpy. And think of sleeping over a decaying (for men) are sold 
le mass of animal matter, germ-laden and disease-breeding (proof of this point sent to Shoe Values 
a doubters on request). Ostermoor sheets of downy softness are antiseptic and germ- ; closer to the actual cost eR é xe dent 
ut proof—the tick may be removed and washed. Send for of production than any other : we OS he ae 
d, h d what is put into it before it 
a shoe made. se 
Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” “pyle eels 
9 else is added to the cost is in the way of selling expenses and profits. It costs you 
id It contains 136 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, EES. and does the shoe no good. : 
of and the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. We are the largest makers of $3.00 shoes in the world. Our enormous out- 
at Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. If it fails to satisfy in any particular, put of 5,000 pairs of Beacon Shoes a day makes us content with the meager factory 
re we refund your money immediately and without question. profit of sc. per pair. If we had to make the manufacturer’s usual profit, 
1- ° - . © 
Beacon Shoes would cost you $3.50 or $4.00 instead of their regular price 
1S H a Z ; > 4- 7 g P > 
» We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers $3.00. That pays for Genuine Goodyear Welt Shoes—your choice of all the 
* = = ey Ae 
ul Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in every place. stylish leathers for the uppers— Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, Velour Calf, etc, 
7S “ Seay competes to and move by the oe of protecting the public against a deluge of worthless imita- These are worked into stylish shapes by careful, expert labor, not a careless 
ions. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ‘ . : 2 . : . 
. ask us who he is—will show you a mattress with the The Hair Mattress STUFFED—not built stitch from toe to heel. With durable wear, you enjoy correct and modish 
Ostermoor name and label. shapes, fashioned according to the very latest shoe styles popular in New York 
“€ A ; That alone stands for mat- 
yf Regular Sizes and Prices . this sprin 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 tress excellence the world pring. 
le 25 lbs . over. Be sure to look for 
d 3 feet wide, 30 tbs. 10.00) 9%7 "ame and trade-mark 66 H 99 
'. se tiin. 09 9 . | set om the end. Mares Send for Our Catalogue, “Beacon Light 
it 35 Ibs. +40) shipped, express paid by us, IT IS AN AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO CORRECT FOOTWEAR 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35] Same day check is received, 
4 toot 6 inches wide, 15 00) if you order of us by mail. We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers in all towns and cities. 
45 Ibs. . " If the Beacon Shoes are not for sale in your vicinity, we will send them by mail, charging 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. OSTERMOOR & CO. ; only 25c. extra for express. We guarantee to fit you. Every pair bears the Union Stamp. 
Express Charges Prepaid. MI Elizabeth St., New York z 
‘i In two parts, go cents extra Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding ,] FM. Hoyt Shoe Co., 360 Lincoln St., Manchester, New Hampshire 
S- . Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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= REFUSE ALL Q No Security, No Endorsements, No Interest 
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in OFFERED YOU ( We open hundreds of ne nae nenenagn every busi- 
\e ness day for Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, Lockets, etc.. 
Id Sai and High-Grade Ladies’ and Gents’ Watches, and the 
|? fu larger percentage of these accounts are with persons who 
at “ME, The Name ‘(had always considered Genuine Diamonds a luxury until 
‘ * S they read our little booklet: “How EAsILy You CAN WEAR AND 
a- is stamped on a Own A DIAMOND BY THE LOFTIS SYSTEM.” It answers every 
tt every loop— question, and tells how every honest person, no matter where 
they live, can select «ny article they desire from our Million-Dollar Stock, have it sent to them on 
m Th approval subject ty examination, paying oe a ee delivery, and the balance in eight equal ° e 
*e e monthly payments. Write for a copy today. ailed free, The A.B.C. Automatic Trunk 
1s e e e : : ; 
n CUSHION Buying a Diamond is Not an Extravagance | Raise the iid and you raise the 
ip cr oF “4 -4 -] 
BUTTON \ Itis aninvestment in the most valuable, staple and quickest cash-producing gem in the world. wpe ay; top the ront an the 
| Diamonds have increased in value more than 20 per cent in the past twelve months, whether they will second tray slides in and out; easy 
Cl ASP | advance or not during the next year we cannot guarantee, but the best European authorities predict access to everythin 
an increase during y coming year. é asia i : ; gg ~ y g. 
Our prices are from 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot-cash retail jeweler. is e 
sh Lies Flat to the Leg— is made possible i 4 the fact that we are direct importers and sell a thousand Diamonds where the , Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 
; tail er sel t 3. § te oT: roi A 
Never Slips, Tears pe "Oar bandaome new Catalog, a copy of which will be mailed to you with booklet mentioned ¢ Write for “Tips to Travellers” illustrating our 
"s nor Unfastens. above, contains 66 pages and 1,000 illustrations of all that is new and up-to-date in artistic jewelry. ( complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 
Write for a copy today. ; 
; Our Guarantee, aside from the fact that we are one of the oldest (est. 1858) and the largest jewelry Abel & Bach Co. 
e- Ramaie pete, Silk 50c., pene 25c. mones in the U. S., we ee a , Largest Makers of Trwsks and 

ailed receipt orice. signe uarantee as to qualit; 

ry dai, pa DIAMOND CUTTERS aa sae of ever Dimond Bags in the World 
EVERY ‘ 
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“| Allen’s Foot-E ARN MONEY 
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| “) Shake Into Your Shoes with your 
ir. Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
he feet. “Tt relieves painful, swollen, oF A M E RA 
Id smarting, nervous feet, and instantly by making pictures for newspapers 

takes the sting out of corns and bun- Here is a car that is needed at every club, and magazines. We teach you what 
le ions, It’s the greatest comfort dis- hotel, or country place to photograph, how to do it, where 

covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- Our 20-passenger bus is a rapid, comfortable and eco- and how to sell, with or without, de- 

Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes nomical means of transportation for guests of clubs, scriptive articles, how to write special articles that will 

feel easy. It isa certain help for in- hotels and country places. Also a model conveyance se'l, and where and how to sell them. It is a simple 
s¢ growing getle, pocertzing. one. and a nen partics. and as a means of i ~ transit and sure proposition, and will more than 
“s. 10t, tired. aching feet. e have etween villages and rural communities. ear seat | ( 
er over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT may be removed to give room for baggage. PAY VACATION EXPENSES 
rt TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and ee Price, 20-Passenger Car. . . $2200.00 , ; 

Shoe Stores. 25 cents. Do not accept “< hititg — 10% “ 12 “ =. p S 1600.00 Our course in Press Photography is the grandest op- 
as bstitute. Sent t il for , - ¢ portunity ever offered to earn money easily. It’s some- 
in tenes oy el wel shin . UG Deliver , * EVERY CAR GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR | > thing entirely new. Write to-day for free Renee” 

“ 7) - \ We also make ine © ivery c ‘ sks, For full § / 
S- tre ahitch, PRE Trial Package sent by mail the Goods \ a ee ee re NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
d, | Poot-Ease ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy,N.Y. mm ii. T. HENRY, Sales Manager, Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontine, Mich. ) 33-91 2d National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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lf you like 

Chocolate 
at all 

you'll just 
love 


PETERS 


A pleasure 
to the palate, 
a meal for 
the hungry 
> 
Fa 
Lamont, Corliss 
& Co. 

Sole Importers 


78 Hudson St. 
New York 
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I allow slide web 


you to tr back in 
Gordon Gordon 
Suspend- Suspend- 


ers. Slide 
on your back 
without fric- 
tion. Gordon 
Suspenders 
are made in 

four lengths, 33, 
35, 37, 40 inches. 

Every man’s sus 
penders should fit 
im. 

Two prices. For 
50c a suspender for 
everybody. 

For $1.00 aneven- 
% ing dress suspend- 
er with beauti- 
ful imported 
French web- 


ers at my 
risk. Don’t 
misunder- 
stand me. I 
want you to 
buy of your 
dealer, but if 
he hasn’t them, 

simply write me 
on your business 
stationery and 

will send you a 
pair. State length 
desired. Exam- 
ine them. Test 
them. Then 
send me the 
price in my 
coin card 


which you bing. Which 
will re- do you want? 
ceive, or Gordon Sus- 
return sus- nders are 


the simplest and 


nders. Tr. 
Pes easiest kind made. 


your dealer first. 


GORDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department 28 New Rochelle, N. Y. 








THE CHANGING ORDER 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
—Tennyson: ‘* Zhe Passing of Arthur.” 


SOME SPECULATIONS AS TO WHAT IS HAPPEN- 


ING IN THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM, 
AND WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED TO FOLLOW 
By W. 3. GHENT 





























car, of any horse power, can negotiate. Speed 30 miles an hour. 
Numerous forward and reverse. Active agents desired 
for unassigned territory. Write for our new 1906 Catalogue, and 








proposition. 
WALTHAM MPG. CO., Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 











| New Ejight-Color 
Post Cards 


Everyone interested in Souvenir Post 
Cards should know our unique offer. 

We will send a set of ten different cards 
for 25c per set or $1.00 for any five sets. 

Following is a partial list of sets. Com- 
plete list will be mailed you on request. 

Collectors especially are asked to write 
for terms on large orders. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Berkshire Mts., Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jersey Coast 
Charleston, 8.C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio Newport, R. I. 
Dayton, Ohio Pittsburg, Pa. 
Haverhill, Mass. Savannah, Ga. 
Vermont Scenery 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Thousand Islands, N. Y. 


SILVER or MONEY ORDER 
The HUGHC.LEIGHTON CO. 














Portland, Maine 
































IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


B AR FOR TEA AND CO 











Travelers 
Checks ana 
Letters ot Credit 


available the world over 
now issued by 
United States Express Co. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. 
Apply to any agent of the company 





ey Au Zype The Ameri- 
MN ONE STEEL BAR can $50 

This exclusive patent is the most dis- Typewriter 
tinctive Improvement in many years. . 
It has done more than reduce cost of construction. It 
has reduced the 
chances for break- 
age and made 
possible a type- 
writer so simple 
that anyone can 
operate and under- 
stand it. It permits 
unlimited speed—no 
locking of type—nothing 
but the easy operation of 
a typewriter that has every es- 
sential of the modern writing 
machine at half the usual cost. 

Write today for copy of ‘‘The 
American Way.”’ 


American Typewriter Co., !uc. 1893, 270 Broadway, N. Y. 


































ESR TENS SE eR : 
At popular prices, free from complications and care is a 20th 
Century Possibility. LET US SHOW You. 
122 W, 34th St., New York, N. Y.; 182 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. ; 509 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, ; 1321 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, [ll.; 38 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J.; 321 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
And All Other Principal Cities. 
If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats, Row 
Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines and Boil- 
ers, write us, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. €0., Box 18, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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This little trap has all the style and correctness of the 
finest full sized trap; adjustable back seat changes it 
from dos-a-dos to runabout, 

It is the material and workmanship of **Eagle’’ pony 
vehicles that make them give such service. 

Our catalog shows our 32 new styles of pony vehicles 
and pony harness, Write for it and name of dealer in 
your city who handles them. 

The Eagle Carriage Co., 1303 Court St., Cincinnati 

















We can all see that the world is changing before our eyes. It is not the same world 
that it was ten years, or even three years, ago. It changes more in a decade now than it 
used to change ina century. How ts it heading? What willit be like a few years hence? 
What do the changes all about us mean? Mr. W. J. Ghent, a very keen and capable 
representative of a very earnest class of thinkers, thinks he knows, and he has embodied 
his answer to the momentous conundrum in a series of articles, of which this ts the first 


ROM Plato to Mr. H. G. Wells we have had a succession of Utopias—of 

pictures of ideal societies, from which most of the ills of actual societies 

have been eliminated. It is a pity, however, that practically all of the 
Utopian writers have given us visions rather than arguments from cause to 
effect. They have constructed their future societies out of their imaginations 
rather than out of a study of current tendencies in thought and action. Mr, 
Wells, in his ‘‘Anticipations,’’ four years ago, professedly tried the latter 
method; but he must have soon tired of it, for he was barely started on his task 
before he ran off into pure prophecy, separating himself entirely from the move. 
ments of the present. In his later work, ‘‘A Modern Utopia,’’ he revises many 
of his earlier anticipations, and sees a future society more humane, more com- 
pactly organized, more Socialistic in framework and temper, than he formerly 
imagined. But even here he is still, to a considerable extent, consulting his 
dreams, and intermittently forgetting his study of tendencies. 

As with Mr. Wells, so with most of the others. Whether they be retrospec- 
tive Utopians, who plead for a return to an assumed golden age somewhere 
back in the past, or prospective Utopians, who construct for us entirely new and 
untried commonwealths, they all tend to follow their individual ideals and to 
ignore, in great part, the actual drift of things. Ideals have, of course, a shaping 
and formative effect upon tendencies of action, and therefore upon social sys- 
tems. But the ideals which exert this shaping effect are not so much individual 
visions of this or that Utopia as the commonly held ideals of an economic class, 
or of any other considerable body of the people. It is the spontaneously arising 
collective ideal, rather than the studied scheme of the individual, that directs 
the activities of men toward the tearing down of the old and the building up of 
the new. 


The Ideal of Equality 


Ideals themselves are, for the most part, only reactions from the experiences 
of actual life. It is the imperfection of life as it is that leads men to imagine 
and strive for better things. An economic system that mercilessly exploits 
labor, that dooms multitudes to disemployment and want, while at the same 
time it enormously increases the wealth of a chosen few, inevitably arouses in 
the mass of the exploited the ideal of a society in which inequalities of wealth 
shall be abolished. The Socialist ideal of to-day, which comes every hour to 
be held by increasing numbers of the working class, is a direct reaction from 
the capitalist system of production and distribution, and from the consciousness 
that arises among the world’s toilers of the awful burdens which that system 
lays upon them. 

Let us see now what are some of the more notable tendencies in the socio: 
industrial world of to-day, that we may find some stable basis for speculating 
on what may follow. Society, as all say, is a growth; out of the past has de- 
veloped the present, and out of the present will develop the future. This growth 
is for long periods of time a gradual progression, at other times it is a revolu- 
tionary change. Quietly, almost unobservedly, the processes of change go on 
until the ‘‘multiplication of effects,’’ to use Spencer’s term, reaches a point 
whereby the old order is unable to maintain itself, and the new is born. Would 
we watch more carefully the signs, we could prophesy more accurately regarding 
the coming order. 

There is space here for consideration of but a few of these tendencies that 
indicate a changing order. The general prevalence of graft, both in public and 
private business; the widespread sophistication of commodities, including the 
adulteration of food, drink, and medicine; the strengthening of the organiza- 
tions of the employers, rendering powerless the purely economic organizations 
of the workers; the ever-increasing pressure upon administrative and judicial 
officers to compel them to interpret law solely in the interests of capital; the 
growing disposition of men of wealth to control social and economic teaching 
in the universities and colleges—all these are generally recognized tendencies 
of the day, and all are significant of a passing stage in development. They 
are in themselves sections, so to speak, of the death warrant of the régime 
which breedsthem. But notable and significant as they are, they must here be 
passed. The scope of these papers will be confined toa yet more significant 
group of tendencies—the shifting alinement of men and women in the various 
occupational classes, the relation of individuals to their employment, and the 
reflex of that relation upon their social creeds and conduct. 


I—A SURVEY OF THE. FIELD 


ERHAPS the most notable feature of modern industry is the increasing con- 

flict for markets. The rivalry among nations, which has been growing 
steadily fiercer during the last three decades, has come to be attended by an 
intensive cultivation of ome markets. With increased efficiency, both of 
machinery and of men, the volume of goods constantly grows, and the unload- 
ing of these goods upon the consuming public becomes more and more the 
main function and concern of the captain of industry and his lieutenants. 

Trusts, combinations, and the tendency to monopoly put no check upon this 
effort. Rather, they may be said to foster it. The larger resources, the more 
perfect organization of the great trusts fit them for the task of tilling and 
harvesting the public demand for goods. Under the reign of combination, the 
struggle is less and less between different brands of a particular commodity, 
more and more between unlike commodities. The buying power of the aver- 
age person has a very finite limit: to purchase one thing he must necessarily 
forego many others. It is thus the business of the seller of typewriters, for in- 
stance, to persuade the consumer that he needs a typewriter more than he 
needs a clock or a cabinet; the cash register contends with the phonograph, 
beer with food or clothing, books with vacation outfits; the bicycle, let us say, 
with the sectional bookcase. You may buy any one among four of the best- 
known brands of typewriters, and pay tribute to the same trust. Though 
there are several brands of cash registers, the most widely known among them 
is the product of a company which has so nearly complete a monopoly that its 
only troublesome competition lies in the sale of second-hand machines of its 
own make. Moreover, in many, if not most, classes of commodities a great 
number of the different brands represent merely different means of inducing 
the public to buy the virtually identical product of the same corporation. The 

















Drawing from a photograph showing Caravan carrying Arco Paint across the desert in Arabia 


Arco Paint is for You 


If you have anything paintable, and are not already 
familiar with the merits of Arco Paint, this announcement 
is of vital interest and real money value to you. 

For 22 years Arco Elastic Carbon Paint has been sold 


successfully, and is used today in all parts of the world. 


What it is Good for 


Arco Paint is good for metal, wood, canvas or felt roofs, for 
barns, out-houses, iron fences, gutters “a coping, telephone poles, fac- 
tories, steel building construction, bridges, etc. 


Its Strong Points 


Arco Paint stays on, will not crack, scale or blister. Used on metal it 
contracts and expands with the metal under atmospheric changes. It is not affected 
by acids, alkalies or sulphurous gases. It is entirely impervious to water and 
effectually withstands the severest action of the elements. It is practically fire- 
proof---sparks falling on a roof covered with Arco Paint will not cause it to ignite 
the roof. It is made in three colors, black, deep maroon, and dark green. 


Look for the Trade Mark Arco Paint is for sale by good dealers 
—_____ a everywhere. Look for the Trade Mark 
bearing the word “Arco,” for there are other so-called carbon paints in the market 
in imitation of ours. Don’t forget that Arco is the original and genuine elastic 
carbon paint. If your dealer does not have Arco Paint in stock, send us his name 
and we will ship it to you direct subject to your approval after test. Write for 
book of ‘Practical Evidence” which furnishes indisputable proof of the merit 
of Arco Paint. 


GUARANTEE More Dealers Wanted 

E GUARANTEE IN EVERY INSTANCE HERE IS NOT A SINGLE TOWN OR CITY 

where Arco Paint is used according to direc- in the United States where Arco Paint cannot be 
tions, that it will last on a roof for a period of at least sold with profit, and we want a good live dealer in every 
five years. Should it not prove as represented, we one. If Arco Paint is not already on sale in your local- 
will furnish free of charge all the paint which may be ity, you should be the first to write for exclusive agency. 
required to keep the roof in good condition for the We protect our dealers in every possible manner, giving 
stated length of time. written contract to this effect. Write today. 














STAINELOOR J 


FURNITURE. AND WOODWORK 
. 


To Satisfy You 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not 
only the best Floor 
Finish made, but 
also the best general 
finish for Furniture 
and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will 
send you prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c. 
a good Brush and 
a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 
square feet, two 
coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted, 
Our booklet, “Care o 
Floors,” mailed FREE, 


DETROIT WHITE 
LEAD WORKS 

















NO 
“eit. MATTER 
Gees = WHERE 
FREE t=: YOU 
LIVE 


: 4% interest 


compounded twice 
a year, On money 
deposited in our 
savings department 





Deposits made on or before the 16th 
of any month draw interest from the 
first of that month. 

You can open an account with us 
right now—to-day—just ‘as safely and 
conveniently as if you lived next door 
to this large, safe bank. 

I.et us tell you how easy it is to bank 
by mail with this institution. 

Our booklet ‘‘Banking by Mail’’ ex- 
plains everything—a copy free for the 
asking. 

COURTEOUS 


UnronT REST COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island 





Dept. G, Detroit, Mich. 





Surplus $1,500,000.00 Deposits $15,000,000.00 














S” AMagnificent Book on Home Building 


By Geo. F. Barber 












7 Contains an elaborate array of studies in 
ae = ew | STANDARD DESIGNS and PLANS 
Eye - Costing $1,500 to $30,000 
verything ™ . . 5 ° 
ep in PUBLISHED IN ONE SUPERB VOLUME 
as Cottages Containing many new 
agate COLONIAL and 


Has Sv eet] GEORGIAN HOMES 
Price of special designs 
po. CASTS The Book of the New Century 
A book classed by critics as FIRST among all 
publications on the subject of Building 
Gur New Book ‘‘AMEKXICAN HOMES”’ 


Contains a selection of Medium and Low Cost Houses, 
Cottages, Barns, ete., in grest variety, costing up 
to $10,000, All styles. 
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Name price house wanted.—Art circular Sree 
London, THE GRESHAM PUB. CO., 34 Southampton St., Strand, W. C. 
Sole mts in Great Britain and Ireland for our Books and Plans 


Price, _§ Modern Dwellings, $1.50) Both $2 00 
‘post paid | ‘*Ameriean Homes,” $1.00 § Books, ie 


BARBER & KLUTTZ, Architects 


Box 26, Knoxville, Tenn. ° 

















Die in open air 
seeking water 


‘‘rat-holes.”’ 
choicest food 





Has cleaned out the worst infested 


clean ; never leaves a mark. 


At druggists—15 cents a box 
If yours hasn’t it, send us 25c for one box or 60c for 


three boxes, express prepaid. (J. H. MAIDEN, Mont- 
real, Agent for Canada.) 


The Rat Biscuit Co., 23 Fisher St., Springfield, O. 








_**Gets Them All’”’ 
m= = Packed 

in boxes, 
Peady 

Sor use 


Rats and mice leave 
and grain for it. Dry, 

















HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 


What is it that you aspire to in life ? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber 
heels procure more health to the square inch 
than anything in evidence. That’s a fact!— 
my teacher told ine so, and he told me to teach 
it to my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a 
benefit, but I have to. Come down to business 
and be honest with yourself.—rubber on your 
heels is the correct thing. Be sure and secure 
O’Sullivan’s: they are the onty heels of New 
Rubber. Remember the name when ordering 
—don’t cost you any more. Any dealer or the 
makers, : 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 











Ihe 22 calibre rifle that is the de 
drop of good red blood in his veins. 


small game. Compare thee Hamilton with any 


for the ge nothing is made that 
for $1. 


the exploded shell. All first-class d 
for catalogue and particulars to 


0, $2.00 and $3.00. Our new t ° ‘ ) » latest 
type. The action is automatic both in putting 


light of the spemtsman and the joy of every boy with a 
No other rifle equals it for target practise or hunting 

> and then you will realize that 

in th fferent styles that sell 
bolt actica 


eal. rifle 
can apy t. Made i 





e cartridge into the champer and ejecting 
ealers handle Hamilton Rifles. If yours doesn’t, send 


HAMILTON RIFLE CoO., Box 181, Plymouth. Mich. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1906 model. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 


1906 Models $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Krakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1904 & 1905 Models 

all of best makes $7 to $12 
500 SECOND -HAND WHEELS 
All Makes and Mod- 
els, good as new ( 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 
on Approval without a 


usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. Write at once, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54B, CHICAGO 


$3 to $8 


, cent deposit, Day 
and allow TEN DAYS?’ 











HANDSOME SILK 


UNDERSAIRT?3 96 


Save money by buying 
direct from the manufacturer. Ten 
Elegant Styles in Silk Underskirts 
and Ladies’ Raincoats at sur- 
prisingly low prices. Send today 
for Free Gatalog and Samples. 
IDEAL SKIRT MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
Dept, D 

















THE CHANGING ORDER 


(Continued from page 24) 








struggle thus comes to be between kinds, rather than brands of commodities, 
Every device, every art, all the methods of suggestion, advice, and persuasion 
that ingenuity can invent, are employed in the effort to induce the last per- 
suadable human being to believe that this or that article is the one thing above 
all others which he most needs—and that he mus¢ buy, and at once. 


The Struggle to Sell Goods 


The increase of mechanical and personal efficiency, the concentration of in- 
dustry in larger workshops, the intensifying struggle to sell goods, combine to 
exert profound changes in the social and industrial order. A greater product is 
secured from a given number of workmen; the unit cost of production de- 
creases, and a considerable part of the increasing margin between the total of 
wages and the total value of the product is expended in the processes of solici- 
tation and distribution. A larger part of the value of the product flows to the 
capitalist class. With the growth of this surplus there is an increase of the 
crowd of claimants for a share of it. The part played in the mere producing 
of goods becomes more and more subordinated to the part played by account- 
ing, financing, administering, soliciting, and selling. There is a conflict to 
reap the harvest where others have sown the grain. 

The subject is a broad and complicated one. The data are often conflict- 
ing, and even when not conflicting are frequently uncertain. One can get but 
little light upon the subject from the official economists—those erudite persons 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom has entrusted the teaching of the multi- 
tude in political and social science. In their gilded cages they are still pot- 
tering with old-time formulas which have small relation to the facts of to-day; 
and they utter only what is thought, meet and seemly for the multitude to 
hear. But without their aid enough can be shown to warrant one in putting 
forth the following tentative conclusions: 

1. There is a great increase in the number of the larger owners or users of 
capital. While the ultimate ownership, or at least the effective control, of this 
capital is probably held by a decreasing number of men, the employment of it 
nevertheless creates_a formidable hierarchy of extrepreneurs and company 
officials, most of whom are opulent sharers in the annual harvest. 


The Disappearing Middle Class 


2. ‘There is a steady decline in the wealth and commercial and political in- 
fluence of the so-called ‘‘middle class’’—the group of petty manufacturers and 
dealers. Even in numerical standing it does not quite hold its own, for though 
it increases absolutely, advancing in a ratio somewhat greater than the increase 
of population, it declines slightly in its relative standing in the total number 
of occupied persons. In spite of the number of bankruptcies (increasing stead- 
ily since 1899) and the still greater number of ‘‘failures to succeed,’’ the ranks 
of this class are constantly augmented by fresh recruits, rich in expectations, but 
poor in goods. But, numerous as these reenforcements are, they fail to hold the 
group to its relative position. 

3. There is a great increase in the number of salaried persons and other 
workers in clerical and distributive functions, who bear a more personal and 
dependent relation to their employers than do the wage-earning mechanics and 
other manual workers. 

4. The working class as a whole increases by notable percentages, and 
steadily attains a higher ratio of the number of occupied: persons. Year by 
year more persons work for hire. There is, however, but a small increase 
(in many branches there is a considerable decrease) of wage-earners in manu- 
facturing and mechanical employment and in personal and domestic service. 
The larger increases are among the clerical and distributive workers, farm 
workers, and general day laborers. 

5. There is an appalling increase of unemployment. A comparison of the 
census figures for 1890 and 1g00 shows that in 125 out of 140 occupation groups 
specified by the bureau for males, and 56 out of the 63 specified for females, 
there was a greater duration of employment in the earlier decade. During 
the census year 1900, 6,468,964 ordinarily occupied persons were unemployed 
for more than one month, of whom 736,286 were idle for more than seven 
months. The workman’s opportunity to make a living steadily declines. 

6. Reacting from these conditions, the working class tends increasingly to 
organization. This movement is everywhere opposed and checked by stronger 
organizations of employers. The workers, finding themselves defeated in the 
purely economic field, resort, in ever augmenting numbers, to the political field. 
and accept the program of class-conscious and revolutionary Socialism. 


II—THE GREATER CAPITALISTS 


CONTRARY to a popular belief, all the indications point to a great increase 
in the number of the larger owners or users of capital. It is certain that 
commercial and industrial power has been concentrated. But the concen- 
tration of power is not invariably attended by a concentration of wealth. The 
capital of the great combinations is rarely or never a singly owned capital. It 
is a union of various capitals, small, medium, and large, for a particular pur- 
pose. ‘The number of shareholders seems to be growing. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which in 1880 had 13,867 shareholders, had last year 44,500; 
and somewhat similar increases are shown for many other concerns, such, for 
instance, as the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the Sugar Trust, the Steel Trust (as com- 
pared with the number in the component companies), the National banks, and 
the Bell Telephone Company. Massachusetts alone reported in 1895 a total of 
57,191 stockholders in 1,625 corporations, and 61 trusts, syndicates, and rail- 
roads—an increase in ten years of 33.84 per cent. 

The mass of shareholders, however, is doubtless composed of persons in but 
moderate circumstances. It is only the occasional shareholder whose holdings 
are such as to lift him to the position of an effective partner in the big enter- 
prises. The diffusion of shareholding reveals little more than the collective 
nature of the capital employed in the combinations. In many cases these 
shares represent no more than the holdings previously acquired in some inde- 
pendent industry, now absorbed in a trust. In other cases, they represent 
savings from salaried employment, which in the more individualistic period of 
thirty or even twenty years ago would have been used in initiating a singly 
owned business. Instead of indicating an increasing diffusion of ownership, 
they indicate for the most part merely a change in the form of ownership. 


‘Lieutenants of Industry”’ 


One must go “higher up” to find the gleaners of the increasing harvest of 
wealth. The very rich have indubitably grown richer. But a subordinate 
section—the moderately rich—bas also increased its holdings and has grown 
in numbers. The concentration of wealth is rather toward a class of two or 
three hundred thousand lieutenants of industry than toward an exclusive group 
of a few score captains. The officials of banks, of insurance and trust companies, 
of trading and transportation, and of manufacturing companies, have increased 
by very notable percentages. It would seem that the trust, in its conquest of 
the independent manufacturer and dealer, can not always impose the terms of 
unconditional surrender. Many of the vanquished yield only on condition that 
they be ‘‘taken care of.’? From competitors in the industrial warfare they 
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Do You Want a LAUNCH, CANOE, SAIL or ROW BOAT? 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


BUILD IT YOURSELF, save two-thirds of the 
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plete set of exact size printed paper patterns 
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Corliss-Coon Collars—2 for 25c. 


will outlast others, no matter what you pay for them, because they are 
always four-ply, and “wear spots” are reinforced or relieved as needed. 


The Newest Summer Collar 





This shape, originated by us, has broken all 


selling records on new styles. Its success 


led to a demand for the same shape in a collar 
slightly lower than‘‘Outing’’—our original style. 


“*Yachting’’ follows the same good lines 


has that perfect fit and set attained in our ‘‘Out- 
ing’’ Collar—a perfection other makers have tried 
for in vain, in attempting to copy our design. 


Mark your collars every time they go to the 
laundry and know by this sure test which 
collars wear longest. 

Where other collars break in fold- 
ing, the Corliss-Coon maker cuts 
away enough material to let the 
collar fold without straining the 

fine surface linen. 

Turned-in edges are bound 
with an ‘“ Overcast Stitch”’ to 
prevent raveling inside, and in 
standing styles, the ‘* Gutter 

Seam”’ puts off the day of rough 

edges that saw the neck. 


Ask vour dealer to show you Corliss-Coon 
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book of new and leading s:yles. If your dealer 
does not willingly send for any style you like, 
has we will supply you by mail direct from the 
factory at 2 for 25c.—$1.50 per dozen—the 
regular price. Write at once for “*Collar 
Kinks,” or send 25c. for two ‘*Yachting” 
and collars and enjoy their solid comfort, good 
style, perfect fit and long wear. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 
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eurately Constructed. Light, Strong, Relia- 
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Adds nine columns of figures at a time, 
carrying ali totals automatically. As each 
figure is registered the answer instantly 
appears before you. Capacity $9,999,999.99. 
No hook or lever to operate. It is ac- 
curate and durable. it does not work by 
springs or levers as inost adding machines 
do, but by a gear movement that must 
always be accurate. p 
The Rapid Computer will do every math- 
ematical problem that can be done on any 
machine ever made. It will do work quick- 
er than any other machine, because it is 
more simple and easier of operation. We 
will send you a machine with all charges 
prepaid and give two weeks free trial. 
Price $25.00. Write for catalogue. 
APID COMPUTER CoO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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. Outfits for Amateurs. The first 
Wireless Telegraphy and only practical outfit within the 
reach of the general public. Not a toy, butascientific outfit. Oper- 
ates perfectly up to one mile. We furnish everything needed and 
full instructions. Write for catalogue of our modern electrical 
specialties. Electro Importing Co.,89 Warren St., New York 











pare manuscript; how standard stories are written; has key plan 
which classifies the magazines and indicates the particular classes 
of matter required by each; enables the writer to determine to 
what magazine his story or sketch is best suited and tells how to 
market it. Contains complete classified lists of all the principal 
publications and manuscript buyers in this country and England. 
Send ten cents in stamps for a copy to NATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 33-96 Second National Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Lighter, more durable than wood. Serviceable in salt water. 
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become partners in the all-inclusive trust. Not with all combinations, be it 
understood, is this the rule. The practise has varied widely between the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, which almost invariably crushed the independents, and the School 
Book Trust, which benevolently took them into the fold—the Whisky Trust, 
which sagaciously crushed some and welcomed others, exemplifying a sort of 
golden mean between the two extremes. Yet even the Standard Oil Trust, 
in its earlier days, found it necessary or advisable to invite some of its competi- 
tors to a participation in its enterprises, and all of these have waxed rich with 
its growth. 

As a general thing, those who have fairly succeeded as independent owners 
or managers are found to be needed in the new combination when the separate 
concerns are welded together. A commercial oligarchy, like a political oli- 
garchy, requires for its proper conduct a horde of administrators. There must 
be advisers of general policies, diplomats for negotiations with outside inter- 
ests, prefects and sub-prefects known as territorial managers; tax-farmers, who 
can assess to a nicety the tribute which a particular community shall provide; 
legal counselors who can point-out the means of successfully overriding the 
public will, and a host of lesser retainers. All of these have their appropriate 
and necessary functions, and their number increases with the expansion of the 
trust in its effort to induce the last persuadable unit of the public to buy 
its wares. 

The recent census gives us considerable light on the matter. Taking from 
the different occupation groups those wherein the very rich or the moderately 
rich form the majority of the units of the group, and assembling them under 
one classification, we have the following table: 


THE GREATER CAPITALISTS 
(Prepared from the census volume on Occupations, pp. xxxtt-xlviit) 





PER CENT 
OF INCREASE, No. No. 
1890 To 1900 1900 1890 
Officials of banks and companies: 
Banks, including cashiers... .. 14,294 } 
Insurance and trust companies. 51339 \ * 
Trade companies.,............ 20, 380 { —_— 
Transportation companies. 34,050 J 
OMe J. Caan tae ches Usha te tyne ks 35.6 74,072 *39,900 
Manufacturers and mfg. officials. 55-4 157,948 v6x.6s0 
Mining and quarrying officials... . 17,355 +: 
Bankers and brokers: —— 
Money and stocks ............ 119.7 65,943 30,008 
OE oe ccecveccdces 23.0 75334 5,960 
Wholesale merchants ............ 36.1 42,326 31,086 
BORN ee ri ig tucson retin bake 84 74:9 364,978 208,564 


* Includes officials of mining and quarrying companies, classified 
separately in 1g0o. 
+ Not separately classified in 1890. 


The foregoing groups do not, of course, include all of the ‘‘greater capital- 
ists.”’ Many of the individuals in the groups of retail merchants, builders and 
contractors, and hotel keepers, which will be found in the classification of 
“lesser capitalists,’’ to follow, are no doubt of plutocratic rank. On the other 
hand, the foregoing groups include many individuals who rightly belong to a 
subordinate rank. Bank cashiers, except those in the wealthier banks of the 
great cities, are not a conspicuously opulent body of men, while many of the 
individuals enumerated as manufacturers are the owners of small plants with 
but a moderate output. Some of the mining and quarrying officials are doubt- 
less persons of but small possessions; a certain part of the wholesale merchants 
may be suspected of living along the ragged edge, and a like suspicion may 
rightly rest upon some of the money and stock brokers. But there are no 
means, in this case, of separating the exceptions from the rule, and it is thus 
necessary to accept the groups as the census gives them, and to consider them 
as representative. 


Increasing Numbers of the Rich 

‘That the development of large-scale production,’’ writes M. Vandervelde, 
in his ‘‘Collectivism, or Industrial Evolution,”’ ‘‘increases the absolute number 
of capitalists enjoying revenue without work is undeniable.’’ It increases also 
the relative number, as he illustrates in the case of the manufacturing state, 
the Kingdom of Saxony, where between 1879 and 1894 the number of moderately 
rich and of very rich increased by far greater percentages than did any other 
groups. The same tendency is doubtless observable in all other lands wherein 
the capitalist system of production has been highly developed. So far as the 
United States is concerned, the evidences are many and obvious. The increase 
in the number of mansions, of palace-like hotels and apartment houses, of large 
country estates, and of business concerns of one sort or another supplying lux- 
uries which only the rich can buy, is apparent to all. 

‘But at the same time’’ (with this growth in the numbers of the rich), 
continues M. Vandervelde, ‘‘the number of proletarians is increasing in even 
greater proportions, and this double movement is coming about at the expense 
of the various categories of independent producers, artisans, small employers, 
peasant proprietors.’’ ‘The data and indications bearing on this generalization, 
so far as regards the United States, will be considered in subsequent articles. 
For present purposes it is sufficient to have pointed out the indubitable fact of 
the increasing numbers of the rich. 
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O DREAMY, GLOOMY, FRIENDLY TREES! 


By HERBERT TRENCH 


DREAMY, gloomy, friendly trees, 
I went along your nairow track 
To bring my gifts unto your knees, 
And gifts did you give back; 
For when I brought this heart that burns— 
These thoughts that bitterly repine— 
And laid them here among the ferns 
And dews of eglantine, 
Ye, vastest breathers of the air, 
Shook down with slow and mighty poise 
Your coolness on the human care, 
Your wonder on its toys, 
Your greenness on the heart’s despair, 
Your darkness on its noise. 
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Zorden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the Civil War Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle Brand is still 
the standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brands.— Adv, 
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PRIZES FOR ECONOMIC ESSAYS 


THIRD YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the Study of topics relating to commerce and 
industry, and to stimulate an examination of the value of college training for 
business men, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University ; 
Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan ; 
Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Clark College 
have been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 


of Chicago, to offer again in 1907 four prizes for the best studies on any one of the 
following subjects: 











1, The practical wisdom of freeing raw materials, essential to subsequent manu- 
factures, from customs-duties when entering the United States. 


2, The best methods of obtaining an elastic currency in times of panic. 

3. To what extent, and in what form, are Socialistic tenets held in the United States? 
4, In what respects, and to what extent, have combinations among American 
5 

















The Turkish word meaning “ sweet 
strong ” is applied only to the blend used 
in the Murad, and best describes its dis- 
tinctive quality. Its aroma is ‘‘ sweet; 

its flavor is “ full.” Other Turkish cigar- 
ettes may offer one quality or the other, 
but no other cigarette so ideally combines 
smoothness with fragrance. The blend 


used in 


MIURAD 
CIGARETTES 


is preferred by the blending experts 
\ of Turkey—for its original and 
mes) distinctive flavor and fragrance— 
“ for its soothing effect on a taste 
overtrained by continuous smoking of other 
blends. The Murad never tires; the 


Murad never irritates. 


10 for 15 cents 
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railways limited or modified the influence of competition ? 


The best methods of avoiding resort to force by labor unions in their contests 
with employers. 


6. The effect of ‘‘trusts’’ upon the prices of goods produced by them. 

7. How far does the earning power of skill obtain under a régime of trade unions? 
8. A critical study of modern commercial methods for distributing products to 
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consumers. 
. The development of economic theory since John Stuart Mill. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars, in Cash 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class A, composed exclusively of all 
persons who have received the bachelor’s degree from an American college in 1895, 
or thereafter; and 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and a Second 
Prize of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in Cash 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class B, composed of persons, who, at 
the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American college. No 
one in Class A may compete in Class B; but anyone in Class B may compete in 
Class A. The Committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes of 
$1,000 and $500 to undergraduates, if the merits of the papers demand it. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, 
and it is expected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for 
higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good 
English, and, although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly 
expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the year when the 
bachelors degree was, or is likely to be received, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor, and the institution 
which conferred the degree, or in which he is studying. The papers should be sent 
on or before June 1, 1907, to 
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Self Pumping | Arm the Paint Man 
Water Supply mM 
for home, farm, ranch, factory, hotel, public in- | { 2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


stitution, irrigation and town water works. Our 
gee You Pay No Freight to Try My Paint 
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Box 145, Faculty Exchange Chicago, Illinois 












































HIGH-DUTY RAMS will pump water by water 
power to any required height or distance wher- 
ever a fall can be obtained from spring, flowing 
well, or reservoir. It is only necessary to install 
the RAM at a point lower than the source of 
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supply, leave it alone, and it will pump continu- AM the paint man. ground, after order is received—in separate 
ously and automatically, year in Ln | wey out. have a mew way os. ome in ——- “— I pe — Back of my paint 
Elevates water thirty feet for every of manufacturing which is pure old process linseed oil, the kinc 
foot of fall. Muddy or impure wa- and selling paints. that you used to buy years ago before the stands my Eigh t 


ter may be used to pump pure 
water without mixing. No atten- 


It’s unique—i?’s better. paint manufacturers, to cheapen the cost of Yea rr. offi Cc ia Ily 










































































































, Before my plan was paint, worked in adulterations. 
oe es yx nyo Rae invented A int was I sell my paint direct from my factory to Ss ign e d iron en clad 
all capacities, from sold in two ways— user at my very low factory price; you pay 
small homes to large either ready-mixed or no dealer or middleman profits. Guarantee 
city water - works. the ingredients were 1”, the freight on six gallons or over. 4 
oo ore — bought and mixed by r td sag is so sad that I make this won- 
fee br: the painter. Ready- erfully fair test offer: : a ee 
 eroncly Me gees Be ger goo po St. Louis, Mo. mixed paint settles on When you receive your shipment of paint, Y sc os 
for any purpose, write us the conditions and we the shelves, forming a sediment at the bot- you can use two full gallons—that will cover ' ‘EA a 
will tell you what can be done with the tom of the can. The mineral in ready-mixed 600 square feet of wall—two coats. Ss 
FOSTER HIGH-DUTY RAM —s RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM paint, when standing in oil, eats the life If, after you have uséd that much of my iG UARANT. E FE _ 
POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY out of the oil. The oi is the very life of paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it aed thal reall ted : 
111 Broadway New York City all paints. in every detail, you can return the remainder Ss 
ooo eee Paint made by the painter cannot be prop- of your order ‘and the two gallons will not eats So Be lonaeet ond sane ie 
7” DRIVING WAGON erly made on account of lack of the heavy cost you one Zenny. fg aa Pade it mts dtne AM } 
Automobile Seat Our Price Only $60 mixing machine. No other paint manufacturer ever made my plan of selling, and complete 
Others ask $150 to $200 for its equal, Equipped with 1906 My paint is us/ike any other paint in the such a liberal offer. Oe Pa tee 
: style Automobile Seat; world. It is because I manufacture the finest paint, I will send my paint book—the |} 
Solid Rubber _ Tires; It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. put up inthe best way, that I can make this most complete book of its kind ever f} 
Bike Gear: D hs Roman _ My paint is made to order after each order offer. : fay instruction book entitled “The 
cord Upholstering; is received, packed in hermetically sealed I go even further, I sell all of my paint § Little Book Tells How to Paint” 
Split Hickory Gear- cans with the very day it is made stamped on szx months’ time, if desired. and copy of my 8 year guarantee. | 
woods and Wheels. on each can by my factory inspector. This gives you an opportunity to paint CA CL ase The Paint 
; ae on 38 Sage Bee I ship my pigment—which is white lead your buildings when they need it, and pay Man. 
Handsome Catalogue Free. Write H. C. PHELPS, Pres., zinc, drier and ccloring matter freshly for the paint at your convenience. 711 Y Olive Street, 
THE pee cAnmues MFG. CO., Station 274, Cincinnati, 0. NOTE—My_ 8 Year Guarantee St. Louis, Mo, 
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Be: e 5 t 2 0 0 £ Cc i P e Ss Suny How can you expect your Baby ? 
CHICK FEED Chicks to grow SS ane ond 
FREF! P Riiainous: book of tested, eco-| | Siete 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL 3 
@ nomical recipes and_ illustrated 


4 “corn meal dough?” Give them 
That’s the way we sell the Success In- Purina Baby Chick Feed—properly balance ed and com- 

kitchen helps, published to sell 
at esc, We will send it free. Just send your 


IDATENT SECURED 
# cubator. We give you an opportunity § Posed of a variety of seeds and grains, such as hulled oats, a 
Name and address. 


a of am ods « b Or Fee Returned 

of taking off two hatches and thorough- § cracked wheat, cracked kafir corn, etc., all carefully | —— , . = — a 

ly a ee pa rag mena tt hoake ‘f a milted with the meal and siftings scree sned out—no waste, Frex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa. 

238 Dauphin Street Philada., U.S. A. 











AP ic’ dere. Ragu ; “ . to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
pay oo a archggh ear = jk oe PE mh oot pehnoga. + me iy oh. Say secured by us ph 2 8 at our expense. 


Box 101, Racine, Wis. PURINA MILLS, Dept. 5, ST. LOUIS, 0. > Ee eee SS. Se? SSeS 
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The standard of fashions in Pony Vehicles. 
Used by a families on account of correct 
types, fidelity o 


material and con- 
struction. Cheapest because best. 
Ask dealer for “Lancaster” make 
and look for our name plate. 


J. A. LANCASTER € 90. 


25 Main Street errimac, Mass. 
Free catalogue describes latest models 














HOW TO CONVERSE 
The Art of Talking Well in Society P 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
You May Learn: 
How to begin a conversation. 
How to fill the awkward pauses. 
How to tell an anecdote or 
How to use “small talk.” 
How to avoid self-consciousness. 


How to be an interesting dinner com- “y ~ 
ren = 
Write for information and blanks. 
20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., Box 31, NEW YORK 
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Clearing Sale 
Slightly Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 
1500 typewriters which have been used 
just enough to put them in perfect adjust- 

nt. Better han new. Shipped on 


me 
oe examination. 1000 new Visible Sholes machines, 
to sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 
FREE J ini paralleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co., 852 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Mailing Lists for Sale 


We furnish mailing lists, any class, anywhere. 

We have 100,000 mail order buyers all over the U. S. 

We have 25,000 canvassing agents all over the U. S. 

We have 50,000 Investors. 

We have every business firm in the U. S. classified. 

We furnish imitation typewritten letters. 

We do everything in te circular advertising line. 
for our 60-page catalog of lists, samples of 
letters, envelopes and prices. It’s free. 


Trade Circular Addressing Co., 121 Clark Street, Chicago 
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Steel Swings 


EVERY PART A SPRING 











Three seats. Room for 9. Strong as a 
bridge. Self-lubricating. No noise. Fine 
Canopy and Seats Satisfaction or 
money back. First in each town at 


\ D. H. BAUSMAN 
Dept. Col., Bausman, Lane. Co., Pa. 


SPOKANE 


WASHINGTON 


Pronounced “Spo-kan” 

Facts about the “Spokane Country”; its rich farms, 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
and investment opportunities. Land of grapes, 
peaches, apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, 
superb scenery and delightful climate. Fine schools. 
Growing cities and towns. Address Dept. C. 

Chamber of Commerce Spokane, Wash. 


Take Your Cheice 


« i Self Regulating Incubators 

RENT at $1 and $2 per month. Let 

rent pay for it. We pay freight. 

Buy on 40 Days Trial or by parts and 

plans and build one. Prices, ready to use: 
9 $5.00 up. Free catalog—tells all. 

BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 37, Springfield, Ohio 


NFORMATION (Home, Paiisers 


enters 
Send your address for free booklet telling how to get 
disinterested and practical information concerning 
every detail of location, plan, construction, heating, 
lumbing, decorating and furnishing. 
HOUSE HINTS PUB. CO., Dept. 22, PHILADELPHIA 



































i Lawn Fence 


30 beautiful designs cheap 
as wood. Large cata- 
logue Free. Special 
prices to churches and 
cemeteries. 


Box 87 Portland, Ind. 


st ¢ 4 Learn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking “utie 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates. Tes time to write us. Dept. 16. 


The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 


Watch Tacoma Grow! istece'sse 


Send 10 cents in postage for descriptive literature to 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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TELEGRAPHY 


TAUGHT QUICKLY. POSITIONS SECURED. 
txpenses Low. Catalog Free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Queen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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rou TAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘home cure” 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, Werld’s Fair. St. Louis. 


ew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














Poultry That Pays 


Good quality necessary. Our birds won 3755 Prizes in 
Jast 18 mos. under competent judges. Hundreds of same 
quality for sale. Great Central Incubators guaran- 
teed. ‘ Our free Poultry Book, guide to money-making. 
Send 5 2c stamps for mailing. 

F. W. NIESMAN CO., Box 91, Freeport, Tl. 





will ‘bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 

15 CENTS Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 
jew for busy ple. Clean, healthy. inspiring—a time and 
Thoney-saver. Samples free. PATHFINDER, Wash., D. C. 
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THE GOLDEN EGG 


(Continued from page 22) 











quickened consciousness, she seemed strangely master of the situation, strangely 
at ease, and there was that in her face and smile which touched his sense like 
an exquisite chord. However much she might be Chiveley’s daughter, she was 
surely something more—something in herself; and now, with her wind-blown 
grace of bearing—free, joyous, hopeful, helpful—and her subtle sweetness of ex- 
pression, Hugh found her a wondrous contradiction, at once his condemnation 
and his reprieve. There was a long pause in which each looked at the other 
with questioning eyes. 

“T want you to think better of my father than you are able to think now,” 
she began earnestly; “for however strange and unlovely you may have thought 
his proposition, he made it in all simplicity—he did mean well. You don’t know 
how truly kind he is, how he helps people, how he hates to see anybody go 
down. And so he thought—”’ Something in Hugh’s look and manner checked 
her. “He’s just a plain business man, you know; so he looked at things from 
but one standpoint. He thought of his own child; but he didn’t think enough 
of—about—another’s.” She drew her breath. “I was utterly sorry for you— 
for us both,” she added bravely—‘“last night when I found out. I saw that 
father was worried—we’re a confiding family; we don’t keep things from one 
another, especially he and I—and so, when I asked a few questions, and he had 
said a few things, I—I—couldn’t help guessing.” ; 

Her unswerving look was like pure flame in a windless place; it steadied 
Hugh and enlightened him as well; yet still he was speechless. 

“But when I had told him and explained,” continued Reba—“when he, and 
mother, and I had talked it over—he was quite convinced; he saw that it was 
not right.” 

“You told him?” said Hugh in a low, constrained voice. 

“Yes, that he didn’t realize the situation; that he didn’t know what he was 
doing. Mother said he had put a terrible stumbling-block before your feet in 
the guise of a money offer which you were forced to accept; and I said he had 
offered you a temptation which you couldn’t—simply couldn’t, you know—re- 
sist. For, of course, you would feel obliged to save your depositors, to se—to 
give yourself for them. I asked father how he would like a man to come and 
make him that offer for one of his children, and then he saw. And no one 
can say that if father once sees a thing he won’t follow it up.” 

Hugh’s silence misled her; yet he felt as if he were blown upon by the young 
wind of April, the wind that cleanses from stain of earth, that breaks the hard 
thrall of winter and of gloom, that summons forth youth and hope—that was 
calling back his own youth and hope—and he feared to break the spell. Her 
entire self-forgetfulness made her seem to his suddenly transfixed fancy like 
a disembodied spirit; for the moment she was transformed, and became thrill- 
ingly, memorably beautiful. 

After a pause, with a slight quaver in her voice, an exquisite woodland shy- 
ness trembling in it, Rebecca continued: “TI couldn’t help feeling how you must 
feel, you know, how ghastly the—the—compulsion must seem to you; and 
mother, who is so good, helped me. We told father that he had bought your 
youth, the grace and joy of your young manhood, your inalienable right to 
choose, to be free to place thought and—and—fancy where you would. I told 
him he had committed an unpardonable sin in inducing—in forcing—another 
man to sell his birthright—the divine right to dream.” 

Voice and words had been coming more-and more slowly; her voice had been 
dying down as the wind dies down in the sea-grass, until at last words and voice 
seemed to mingle and fade out together. 

Then Boltby lifted his head with the look of one half awakened, but with a 
thrill beneath the drowse, a hope beneath the uncertainty. Her wording of his 
very thought, her visualization of his deepest feeling, her sure divination of his 
secret consciousness—why, what was this but a revelation in itself, a discovery 
of the true Guardian of Life’s Shrine! What was this girl, who was she, that 
he found her no stranger indeed, but the Presence and Voice of his own inmost 
being? He looked at her as one might look upon the face of one’s own soul. 
Unconsciously he stepped to her and held out his hand. She put hers in it. 

“You—you—” he began; “but you understand, you know!” 

“And so does he, now.” 

“Here” 

“My father.” 

“Oh!” For Hugh had forgotten fathers. 

“Tt will be all right,” she said, answering the dawn of relief in his eyes. 

“Yes,” it will be all right,” he repeated, echoing the Anglo-Saxon shibboleth. 
Then more firmly and surely: “It is all right—you’ve done it, you’ve saved me.” 

She looked at him with compassion: “I knew how hard it was!” 

“Then you know what the relief is, and how mighty the joy that it should 
be you!” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, that it should be you who know me, know my—my—feelings and 
thoughts. You’ve done it.” 

: “Done what?” she faltered, that lovely beautifying color stealing into her 
ace. 

“Given me back myself—restored my self-respect. You redeem my promise, 
or rather, you make my promise needless—it’s as good as done already—it 
redeems itself.” 

It was Rebecca’s turn to look surprised as she said: “I asked father to give 
me ten minutes’ grace, and he must be ready now to go.” 

“Go? Oh, don’t go!” protested Hugh. 
“Not go?” 
‘Don’t you see that we’ve reached a point where years might not have placed 

It’s a—a—miracle.” 

“T must go,” she said seriously. 

“Then let me go with you.” 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere—wherever you are! You can’t ask a man to part from his inmost 
self the moment he meets it!” 

She regarded him in silence. 

At this moment the door swung wide, and in came Mr. Boltby, followed by 
Blackmore, the confidential clerk, and by Chiveley. 

“T don’t understand it at all,” began Mr. Boltby, anxiously, “and it’s most 
unusual—but Mr. Chiveley renews his offer of yesterday—insists, indeed—but 
without conditions; he lends, but without security.” 

“He has saved us!” exclaimed Blackmore, almost with tears. 

Chiveley, big, robustious, eager, with eyes fixed upon his daughter, said: “Is 
it all right, Ree? Are you satisfied?” 

“The directors will be summoned this evening,” pursued Mr. Boltby. 

Hugh turned to his father as if banks had never been invented. “Father,” 
he said, “let me present you to Miss Chiveley.” 

“Delighted to have the honor,” murmured one of the best financiers in the 
city; “but I am quite at a loss—” 

“Mr. Chiveley,” rang out Hugh, “my promise stands, please, if your daugh- 
ter so chooses. And will you still give me that year?” 

“Oh, Lord!” gasped the bewildered Chiveley, “I don’t seem to understand 
anything! I thought everything was impossible. Has Reba made it all right?” 

“She has made everything more than all right!” cried Hugh. 

“Well, then,” said Chiveley helplessly, “whatever she says goes.” 

Hugh turned to Reba, and she, as if now following the guidance of his spirit, 
put her hand slowly, unwaveringly, again into his. 

They stood thus, each looking into the other’s face, with that ineffable look 
of supreme recognition, and neither spoke a word. 
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Agents Wanted 
One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 
The only tool that lifts tacks easily, quickly, 
without damage to carpets, matting or tacks, 
Made of best steel, on simple lever principle— 
everlasting. Feet changed instantly, using only 
the fingers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents, also a 

Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 

Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialties 
GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO.,1026 Arcade Bidg., Phila, 




















WHY, .GO_TO “COLLEGE 
5 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
v * WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


&. of Your 

—S = P YOUOWn 
| i at Home 
or in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND MONEY! Fair 
enough? Distance and experience immaterial. I find 
POSITICNS, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed 
pat Feb. 16 at $100 WEEKLY. PERHAPSICAN 
LACE YOU, TOO! 8327 Testimonials a pupils! 

SAVE THIS AND WRITE, 
J. H. GOODWIN, expert accounTANT 

Room 352, 1215 Broadway, New Yor 











Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘om = in- 


vestment of 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind 
Why not go into this business yourself. You 
May enjoy similar results; any way it 





offers big resultson the investment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 
now in use. This is no Gambling device but asplendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and Lapeer exercise. Patronized by the best people 


of both sexes. Booklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
Ameriean Kox Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 




















LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 

REE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. Patent Sales exclusively, 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM ° OYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
Dun Building N. Y. Cit 











Summer Session 
University of Michigan 


June 25—August 3, 1906 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 
‘leachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and room for session 
from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address John R. Effinger, Secretary, 

110 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


COLLECT STAMPS 


It is fascinating, and a good invest- 
ment. 1oco mixed foreign, 25¢; 65 
varieties U. S., 25c; 20 varieties Mex- 
ico, 25c; 30 varieties Cuba & Porto 
Rico, 25¢c. 100 page illustrated booklet, 
pricing packets, sets, albums, etc., free. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 1204 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S. We Have Anything That’s in Print. 
Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys and Girls Stories, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 901 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


wipe SCHOOL of ART 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 5ist St.) N. Y. City. Under direction 
of Mr. Chas. Ayer Whipple, pupil of The Julian Academie, 
Paris. Best school for study of Illustration, and the Figure. 


MAKE MONEY 
Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago 
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of all kinds tor the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., are in 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the asking. 
Send us a postal and it will be sent to you, postpaid. 


THE CREST TRADING CO., 23 B Witmark Bldg.. WY. 
WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1051 Tribune Building Chicago, Illinois 


ATENTSS sécxrnzs 


This BOOK is the result of our 20 years experience and tells 
all about Patents. lustrates 100 Mechanical Movements 
and contains a Full History of all the Great Money Making 
Inventions of the Century. Book FREE to Everyone. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 


IK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


20 Popular Souvenir Cards for 25 cents. All Different. 
Send them to your friends. 


J. W. BIGGS, 7300 Cottage Grove Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correct Eyeglasses “* “Waodne“™” By Mail 


Send your prescription, or old glasses, Ask for price in nickel, gold 
filled, solid gold and style you wish. Satisfaction assured or money 


refunded. L, B, Hilborn, Manufacturing Optician, Newark, N. 4+ 
































ur 3 books for Inventors mailed on rec eipt of 6 cts. 8 
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R.S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington, D.C, Estab. 18 
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There is a good reason 
why you can 
























“Hammer the Hammer’ 


of a loaded Iver Johnson Safety 
Automatic Revolver without hav- 
ing it go off—why you can kick it, 
bang it, drop it, put dents in the 
wall with it—all with perfect safety. 


THIS IS THE REASON: 


The Hammer never touches the firing pin. 
When the trigger is pulled all the way back 
The Safety ‘ever is raised to 2 point 
between 
The Firing Pin and the revolver hammer, 
where it receives the hammer blow, and 
transmits it to the firing pin, resulting in a 
sure discharge of the weapon. 
THAT’S WHY AN 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


is not subject to the invariable cause of accidental 


discharge, namely, ‘‘a blow on the hammer.”’ 

Our Free Booklet, **Shots,”’ treats upon all the points necessary to 
fully explain this safety principle and tells you also why it’s accurate 
and reliable. Gladly sent on request together with our handsome 
catalogue. 


Hammer $5 — Hammerless $6 


For sale everywhere by Hardware 
and Sporting Goods dealers. Look 
for our name on the barrel and 
the Owl’s Head on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
146 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 





Pacitic Coast Branch 

114 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
European Office; 
Pickhub.n 4, Hamburg, Germany 






































“Ask the man who 
owns one.) 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. F 


Member Association Detroit, Mich 


New York ! 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


1540 Broa 
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You will always \ 
relish | 


CREAM’ WHEAT 


no matter how little you want to eat. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon At delicious dessert 








Copyright, 1906, 
by Cream of Wheat Co 

















Low Rates 
To CALIFORNIA 


APRIL 25 TO MAY 5 


Return limit, July 31 


JUNE 25 TO JULY 7 


Return limit, September 15 


First-class round-trip tickets to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles will be sold at nearly half 
rates on the above occasions by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Tickets will be good on The Overland Limited 
of this Company to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles via Omaha; The Pioneer Limited via 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, or The Southwest 
Limited via Kansas City. 

Why not go via one of these routes and 
return via another? 

Advance information about rates, routes 
and train service mailed to any address free. 


F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 


W. S. HOWELL 


General Eastern Agent 
381 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Your Best Entertainer—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


City or country, hill or level—all roads are alike. 
Life is one grand holiday when you drive a Gentle- 
man’s Roadster. 


This machine is a runabout edition of the Oldsmobile Palace 
Touring Car, Model S. Its price $2250. It is equipped 
with 26 to 28 horse power, four-cylinder, water-cooled motor 
located under hood. Here are four practical reasons why the 
* Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction: 


It requires the smallest money investment of any car of anything like equal capacity 

It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all requirements. 

Style of the most approved form. 

Simplicity of parts, united with high-grade, fully tested material and skilled workmanship, giving 
it uniform dependability. 

Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts telling why this is the representative 
American car—the product of brains appealing to brains—sent on request. 


Member of Association Licensed O| DS MO i OR WORKS Canadian trade supplied from Canadian 
Factory, Packard Electric Co., Litad., St, 





Name... ; ane : Name 
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Automobile Manufacturers. Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. Catherines, Ont. 
CATALOG COUPON i SPECIAL COUPON MOTOR TALK COUPQN 
Kindly send me information regarding cars checked. We will send one of our handsome Art Calendars to} i 
in oi ; curey Oqeenenen owner. Fill out the following and spa Enclosed find 25 cents, for which have Motor Tatil 
Model S... Passenger Traf- | Car Number... Model... a magazine devoted to automobiling, sent to me for® 
Model L... fic Cars... When and from whom purchased like wea geet 











i: Present Owner a a i 
i Address i Address 

















